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GRID CLEANERS take out the heavy and small trash, the long 
stems, the sticks — without wasting lint; without fibre damage 

. because round grids are kinder to cotton than screens 
or saws. 


SUPER-JET following the famed Lummus Double Moting, 90 Saw 
Gin, takes out the final trash, but leaves in the lint for a better 
turnout of a better spinning-quality staple. 

SUPER THERMEX FEEDERS use the Lummus Engineered, gentle hot 
air washed technique for removal of fine trash, and deliver a 
better opened and cleaner cotton. 

























The modern Lummus ginning system is the highly perfected 
result of Lummus engineering know-how, applied to cotton con- 
ditioning since 1869. Write for full information. 


L U M M U S COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA .« pattas « FRESNO © MEMPHIS 








PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS 
Pioneered by CONTINENTAL 


for the Cotton Ginning Industry 


Few of the many new developments which Continental has pio- 
neered for the cotton ginning industry have been as enthusiastically 
received as its push button controls. Demand has grown rapidly since 
automatic control of Gin Breasts was introduced because this equip- 
ment saves labor, protects machinery from damaging choke-ups and 
contributes to all around greater capacity and efficiency of the outfit. 


Continental Push Button Controls are available for all of these 
operations: 
1. Control gin stand operation. 2. Control by-pass valves. 
3. Operate change-bale valves. 4. Control “Y” valves in 
suction lines. 5. Start and stop Trampers. 6. Control out- 
fit feed systems. 7. Dump seed scales. 





Write our nearest sales office for complete particulars. 


Automatic Gin Breast Control 








CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA e DALLAS . MEMPHIS 












Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


No pilot—Automatic Elec- 
tric Ignition 


No floor space required— 
mounts on blast side of 
fan 


Remote Control Opera- 
tion from anywhere in 
gin 





3,000,000 BIU per hour 
plus 


ee Automatic Temperature 

ontro ox whic may e con 

coniontiy teehied enpelileia Control — prevents over- 
drying 


Send for your FREE bulletin on the new MITCHELL 
VERTIMATIC HEATER today. Ask your MITCHELL 
representative about its money-saving details. 
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ON OUR COVER: 


Which did you see first in the scene on this issue, 
the mountain or the man? This simple question 
enables any reader to classify himself into one of 
the two categories into which all mankind seems to 
fall. You either fish or you don’t; and the twain 
have just about as much trouble meeting as the 
proverbial East and West. The picture, though, 
shows a spot that anyone could enjoy, either for 
trout fishing or just looking. It is Lost Lake, in 
Oregon, with Mt. Hood in the background. 


Photo by A. Devaney 
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| THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 





GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 

















Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
yeors of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for “Iron Curtain” countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 











THE Cotton GIN AND 
Om MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expressions 
or policies contained herein. 
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“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 Ib. 21 lb. Tare 


Sales represent- 


\C. G. Trading Corporation bamass 


out cotton 
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districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 











USE TEXACO MULTIFAK 


for all your grease lubrication jobs. This one 
lubricant provides effective protection for 
anti-friction and sleeve-type bearings, for rol- 
ler chains, eccentric straps and other equip- 
ment. You'll simplify your lubrication, reduce 
your lubricant inventory and lower costs. 





HOW 


to 
TEXACO MULTIFAK 


red U ce is an outstanding lithium-soap grease that 
pumps easily at low temperatures and lub- 
ricates effectively even at temperatures up to 


250° F. or moye. Texaco Multifak has great 
oxidation resistance, high stability, and resists 


yo U r water and rusting. 


lubrication FOR YOUR DIESEL ENGINES 


use one of the famous Texaco Ursa Oils—espe- 
cially refined and processed to make engines 


t deliver more power with less fuel over longer 
Cc  @ S & periods between overhauls. 





Leta Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you keep production up and 
costs down throughout your operation. Just call the nearest of the 
more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





uw TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 
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New Opportunities for 
Cottonseed Oil and Meal 


Through Research 


By AARON M. ALTSCHUL 


Southern Regional Laboratory 
USDA, New Orleans 


HE PRINCIPAL products of cot- 
tonseed, oil and meal, are in com- 
petition for their markets with other 
agricultural products and, in some in- 
stances, with chemicals. Cottonseed oil, 
an excellent edible oil for use in short- 
enings, margarine, salad oils, and the 
like, faces competition from soybean 
oil and animal fats. Cottonseed meal, 
an excellent protein supplement for 
cattle, faces competition from other 
protein supplements, as well as from 
chemical sources of nitrogen such as 
urea and ammoniated foodstuffs. In 
feeds for non-ruminants, such as poul- 
try and swine, it faces competition from 
soybean meal. In periods of agricultural 
surpluses the competition becomes keen- 
er and is vital to the economic position 
of the industry. Any effort that will 
improve the competitive position of 
cottonseed products will, of course, im- 
prove the economic position of the cot- 
tonseed processing industry. But in a 
larger sense, the entire national econo- 
my benefits, in terms of lower costs of 
food products and a higher standard of 
living, from the improved quality and 
utilization of products of cottonseed. 
There are many factors which enter 
into the competitive position of a com- 
modity. Some of them are political and 
economic. Some have to do with the 
foreign situation, and some have to do 
with such accidental things as drouths. 
There is also a techonological factor. 
Every industry tries to produce the 
best products inherent in its commodity; 
the cottonseed industry is anxious to 
produce the best quality oil and meal 
at the lowest possible cost. In so doing, 
it is limited by the status of the techno- 
logy. For example, if there is a good 
process for making oil but this produces 
a poor meal, then obviously, the best 
that can be done is a compromise. Con- 
versely, if in order to produce a good 
meal there must be a limitation on 
yield and quality of the oil, here again 
is another sort of compromise which in- 
dicates the limitation of technology. The 
objective of any forward-looking indust- 
ry, therefore, is to improve its techno- 
logy constantly to the point that the 
compromises which are required are 
less and less serious, and are made at 
a higher level of quality and efficiency. 


Improvements in technology are the 
result of research. Research develops 
the information and the means for 
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A. L. WARD, Dallas, Educational Service director, Na- 


tional Cottonseed Products Association, on the left, is 


shown with Dr. Carl M. Lyman, Texas Experiment Station, 


and Dr. A. M. Altschul, USDA Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, the author of the ac- 
companying article. 


translating the information into practi- 
cal realities. The purpose of discussion, 
therefore, is to relate the results of re- 
search to the technology of the cotton- 
seed industry. 

It is not possible here to cover other 
elements of research which are im- 
portant to the cottonseed industry. For 
example, one important approach to im- 
proving the utilization of cottonseed 
oil is to seek new uses for the oil as 
an industrial oil. Research is being 
conducted in that direction. 


The purpose of this discussion, there- 
fore, will be to review the status of the 
cottonseed industry with respect to the 
quality of the oil and meal and their 
competitive positions;; and to indicate 
how these can be improved through 
research. 


e Problem of Oil — Cottonseed oil has 
been considered the high quality edible 
vegetable oil. It has good flavor, it is 
stable, it can be made easily into a 
salad oil, and it does not develop off 
flavors in storage. For many years it 
has maintained a major position in the 
edible oil field because of these good 
qualities; but in recent years, because 
of improvements in the technology of 
other edible oils through research, 
their competitive position has improved, 


their products have greater stability 
than formerly, and_ good physical 
characteristics. Hence, other vegetable 


and animal oils are now competing 
more seriously with cottonseed oil. The 
major deterrent to quality in cotton- 
seed oil is its color. A certain percent- 
ave of the oil produced yearly cannot 
be refined to the high color quality re- 
quired now for premium products. This 
is, therefore, one of the major problems 
and major needs for improved technol- 
ogy in the cottonseed industry. 


e Progress in Improving Oil and Meal — 
We have established that gossypol in 
oil is a major source of color. Crude oils 
containing sizable concentrations of 
gossypol suffer greater increases in 
color upon storage than do oils of 
much lower gossypol content. This, in 
a large measure, accounts for the dif- 
ferences in color behavior of hydraulic 
and screw press oils. Any color that is 
developed upon storage of the crude oil 
is maintained, in proportion, through- 
out the refining and bleaching opera- 
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tion. Moreover, when the gossypol is 
removed entirely, either by special types 
of cooking or by chemical treatment of 
the fresh, crude oil, the color problem 
is likewise eliminated. Such treated 
crude oils can be stored for long periods 
without increase in bleach color, and 
even when refined and bleached im- 
mediately, they have lower color than 
refined and bleached oil made from the 
same, but untreated, crude oil. 

It is obvious, therefore, that any 
program aimed at improving the color 
of cottonseed oil must first deal with 
the gossypol problem. No doubt other 
factors contribute to oil color in cot- 
tonseed, and in certain areas or in some 
seasons they may assume major im- 
portance, but they can be understood 
and attacked only when the gossypol 
problem has been eliminated. Research 





Two Articles and 
Their Authors 


Major addresses on cottonseed 
meal research were made at 
1956 state conventions of cotton- 
seed crushers by two of the 
leading authorities on this sub- 
ject. The accompanying discus- 
sion by Dr. Aaron M. Altschul 
of USDA’s Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, one of the 
laboratories of the Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, 
is one of the addresses. This was 
delivered at the meeting of Mis- 
sissippi Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association in Biloxi. 


Dr. Carl M. Lyman, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, College Station, delivered 
the other address at the annual 
convention of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association in Dallas. 
This address will appear in an 
early issue of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, as it is be- 
lieved that these two authorita- 
tive papers represent informa- 
tion of wide interest and import- 
ance to everyone concerned with 
cottonseed products.—EDITOR. 

















has succeeded in demonstrating the 
central role of gossypol in the color 
problem of cottonseed oil. The next 
step is to develop practical measures 
to eliminate this cause of color. 
Cottonseed meal traditionally has been 
devoted to the feeding of ruminant 
animals. Insignificant quantities of cot- 
tonseed meal got into feeds intended 
for non-ruminants such as poultry and 
swine. As a result of the research pro- 
gram of the last several years in which 
our Laboratory participated, cottonseed 
meal can no longer be said to be limited 
exclusively to ruminant feeds. In theory 
and practice, there is every indication 
that cottonseed meal is now a significant 
factor in poultry and swine feeding. 
Very substantial quantities of cotton- 
seed meal have already been put to such 
use, and there is every indication that 


larger quantities will go into such feeds 
as the economy demands. 

We can anticipate, indeed, that there 
will be an increasing demand for high 
quality protein feeds in poultry and 
swine rations. This arises both from 
the growing population of these animals 
as well as from the recognition that 
there is a waste of carbohydrate if in- 
sufficient protein is used together with 
the carbohydrate material. Thus the 
ratio of carbohydrate (corn, barley, 
etc.) to protein supplement has been 
steadily decreasing and will continue 
to decrease until the optimum ratio is 
achieved; as this happens, there will be 
greater needs for high quality protein 
supplements, which means particularly 
soybean and cottonseed meals. 

If one looks at the picture as it was 
10 years ago and as it is today, it is 





From Coast to Coast, wherever 
cotton is grown 


YOU'LL FIND 


HINDOO 


OPEN WEAVE 


Taqqug 














\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 
2-LB.2/i-LB 
TARE 






... the biggest selling bagging 
on the market! 


strong... 
durable... 


economical. 





Successful 
ginners 
depend on 
Hindoo! 


Get it from your 





Oil Mill. 











LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. ® Stockton, Calif. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. ¢© Memphis, Tenn. 
Galveston, Texas * Gulfport, Mississippi © Needham Heights, Massachusetts 
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Ginners, Crushers Set 


Dates in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 

sociation and Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association have 
set the dates for their 1957 annual 
conventions. 
Ginners will meet Feb. 28—March 
1 at the Skirvin Hotel in Okla- 
homa City, while the crushers’ 
convention will be May 14-15 at 
Western Hills Lodge in Sequoyah 
State Park, near Wagoner. 











quite clear that there has been a revolu- 
tion in the thinking and in the use of 
cottonseed meal. The cottonseed indust- 
ry itself is aware of the greatly en- 
hanced opportunities that it now has. 
More and more processing establish- 
ments are keeping close tab on the 
properties of the meals. Analyses which 
were not run at all 10 years ago are 
now being made as a routine matter in 
many organizations. Free-gossypol con- 
tent and nitrogen solubility in alkali 
are words quite familiar to all cotton- 
seed oil mill superintendents. Proces- 
sing of cottonseed, which was _ tradi- 
tionally for the purpose of obtaining 
the greatest yield of oil with little re- 
gard to meal quality, has assumed new 
aspects. It is now realized that the 
income from the meal per ton of cot- 
tonseed is not too greatly different 
from that of the oil. It is therefore im- 
portant to watch quality of meal as 
well as yield and quality of oil. 

This change in the status of cotton- 
seed meal was not necessarily accom- 
plished by the development of new 
processes or new equipment, but by 
careful use of existing processes. This 
statement needs qualification because 
there is at least one cottonseed proces- 
sing organization which has developed 
its own process for detoxifying the 
meal. Moreover, new types of processes 
and equipment such as filtration-ex- 
traction and high speed screw presses 
have had an effect on the quality of 
the meal. By and large, however, the 
change was accomplished as a result 
of increased fundamental information 
about the nature of the pigments in 
cottonseed, about the relations of these 
pigments to the quality of the meal, 
and about the factors affecting heat 
damage. It was realized that a good 
meal can be produced only if it has a 
low free-gossypol content, achieved 
without damaging the meal through 
heat treatment. While this interest in 
improved meals has not resulted in 
new processes, it has pointed to a pref- 
erence as far as quality of meal for 
non-ruminants is concerned. Straight 
solvent extraction and hydraulic press 
methods usually produce meals which 
have high free-gossypol content, higher 
than is recommended for feeding to 
poultry and swine. Methods involving 
screw-pressing produce meals of low 
free-gossypol content. It was shown, 
however, that the high energy usually 
involved in screw-pressing resulted in 
much greater heat damage than the 
rather mild energy involved in pre- 
pressing. All this pointed to low energy 
screw-pressing or to _ prepress-solvent 
extraction as the preferred operations 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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CLIMAX 









IN LOUISIANA 


The Sentell Gin Company ginned 4,709 bales 
of cotton with their Climax V-125 at 9c per 


bale for fuel. 


IN WEST TEXAS 
The Simmons-Henry Gin saved more than 
$7,000.00 the first year they operated with 


a Climax Blue Streak Engine. 


Proved economy of Climax Engine performance is making 
Climax Blue Streak Engines the most talked about power supply 








in the cotton industry. Climax Engines are proving their economy, i 
dependability and ruggedness throughout the cotton country. aro g 4 >“ =~ 
Call your nearby Climax distributor today and let him give<nmes==——> a~ — ‘ee 
——— e y 4 } | | 
you the facts on Climax performance. wenn | 
en —_—_ aa (FT7 "| A Ss 
a _ 
WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM—CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER <— 4 rr , 


mo KSe ENGINES 


cT REA AK ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 
FACTORY * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
CLINTON, IOWA DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 





Drillers Machine Shop Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. Vern Walton Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Houston and 8 Texas Branches Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 
General Diesel and Equipment Company hi Cc Landes, Zachary and Peterson 
(Formerly Sweeney Bros.) Callander Mae gpg P Denver, Colo., and 5 Branches 
Williston, North Dakota Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. 

United Power, Inc. 
Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. Tobin Machinery Co. (Formerly United Tool Co.) 


Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif, Lafayette, La. Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 








@ Many Ginners Will 
Make Mill Tour 


MANY GINNERS are planning to go 
on the spinning mill tour July 22-25 
arranged by the Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, with the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation acting as hosts. 

The trip will include a visit to the 
Avondale Mill at Sylacauga, Ala., a 
visit to the Continental Gin Co. in 
Birmingham, a trip to a synthetic plant, 
and other stops that will be of interest 
to ginners, W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
vill, Arak., executive vice-president of 
the ginners’ association, points out. 


Tallow Futures Market 
To Open in August 


New York Produce Exchange has 
announced that trading will commence 
Aug. 1 in bleachable fancy tallow fu- 
tures contracts for delivery in Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

The new hedging medium is expected 
to benefit producers, processors, deal- 
ers, exporters, and users of edible and 
inedible tallows, greases, and lard. 

Establishment of the market will 
make possible wide public dissemination 
of the current price of the contract 
grade of tallow as determined by the 
interaction of the opinions of many 
producers, consumers, etc., all focused 
on the public futures market. Another 
benefit of the tallow futures market 
will be the absolute guarantee of de- 
livery to the buyer and of a market 
for the seller, 





Midsouth Exhibit 
To Be in March 


An overflow of exhibits is in- 
dicated for the 1957 Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibt in Memphis, March 
11-12-13, reports W. Kemper Bur- 
ton, executive vice - president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association, who handles 
arrangements. The exhibits, as 
in the past, will be at the Mid- 
south Fair grounds in Memphis, 
and the Arkansas-Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana-Mississippi 
ginners’ organizations are sched- 
uled to hold their annual conven- 
tions at the same time in Mem- 


phis. 











Missouri Cotton Picker 
Schools Dates Set 


The tentative schedule for meetings 
of cotton picker owners in Missouri is 
as follows, J. M. Ragsdale, Missouri 
Extension Service, has announced: 

July 31, Portageville, morning 
sion. 

July 

Aug. 


ses- 


31, Dexter, night session. 
1, Charleston, night session. 
Aug. 2, Sikeston, night session. 
Aug. 3, Malden, afternoon session. 
Aug. 3, Kennett, night session. 
Aug. 10, Hayti, afternoon session. 
The Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association will assist with the 
meetings. 


soa} beet i , 
Soe “an 


e Production Meeting 
Topics Selected 


A TOPIC which may hold the key to 
major reductions in cotton production 
costs and improvement in fiber quality 
will get major attention at the second 
annual Beltwide Cotton Production Con- 
ference in Birmingham, Dec. 13-14. 

The topic, agreed upon at a meeting 
of the conference program committee 
in Memphis, is fundamental research 
into soil, water, and plant relationships. 

Among other subjects the committee 
felt should be included on the program 
are advancements in cotton fertiliza- 
tion, challenges in cotton breeding, dis- 
ease control, efficiency in planting, 
nematode control, weed control, insect 
control, defoliation, better design of 
applied research projects, and strength- 
ening the Extension Service’s role in 
helping growers improve production 
efficiency. 

Conference sponsors are the National 
Cotton Council, land-grant colleges in 
the Cotton Belt, USDA, the chemical 


industry, farm organizations and others. 





Honor Cotton Breeders 


Lower Rio Grande Valley Ginners 
Association and the Valley Chamber of 
Commerce agricultural committee will 
be host July 19 at a dinner honoring 
20 leading cotton breeders of the state. 
The dinner will be held at 7:30 p.m. at 
Cortez Hotel, Weslaco. 


@ ROBERT E. DORFMEYER 
has been appointed director of acquisi- 
tions by the Glidden Co., Cleveland. 


’ 
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One man hydraulic directional control 
electric lift in right 


This eliminates physical fatigue and 
Three piece telescope for extra truck 
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“The Pioneer of Air Unloading’ 
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for a BETTER, 


EASIER and 
FASTER SAMPLE 





Mail this Card Now! 








This Skil electr.c cotton sampler has revolutionized the 
sampling of cotton at the gin and oil mill. It has a non-sparking 
blade and a permanent, attached sharpening unit. It is easy, 
simple and safe. 


Ginners and oil millers throughout the Cotton Belt tell us 


that it pays for itself many times during one season. 


Just fill out the postage-paid card attached to this page, and 
mail it to us today! 


Your electric cotton sampler will then be on its way to you, 
or if you prefer you may specify a delayed shipping date—but 
order now! 


Price only $145.00 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


500 South Haskell Ave. Phone TAylor-0389 
Dallas, Texas 
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At Savannah Site 





Eli Whitney Museum Will 
Have Gin and Workshop 


@ GEORGIA BANKER purchases “first commercial gin” and shop 
where Whitney worked, presents them to city and forms non-profit 
group to establish museum for historical items. 


LI WHITNEY’S first commercial 

cotton gin, built in Georgia, and his 
workshop have been presented to the 
city of Savannah by Mills B. Lane, Jr., 
president of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank in Atlanta. The gin has 
been on display recently in the bank 
lobby. 

Lane, a former resident of Savannah, 
discovered that the gin and workshop 
were being shipped by their owner to 
Florida, and acquired them. A non-prof- 
it corporation has been formed to own 
and operate the Eli Whitney Museum, 
to be placed on a site in Savannah to 
be selected soon. 

The Savannah Morning News recent- 
ly published the following additional 
information about the gin and plans: 

Savannah will have in the Whitney 
relics one of the most important histo- 
ric items to have come to the city for 
exhibition and housing in its history. 
The gin has been subject of research 
among historians, and while there have 
been other models, this gin is regarded 
by authorities as the original model for 
the power gin which revolutionized the 
cotton industry. At the time the gin was 
discovered in the home of J. Luke Burd- 
ette near Washington, Ga., a great 
deal of publicity was given the sensa- 
tional find. 

The gin which Lane will have installed 
in the port city near where Whitney 
invented the cotton gin is termed by 
the donor as “the first commercial cot- 
ton gin.” Whitney’s own letters state 
that he made his invention at Mulberry 
Grove (while staying there after the 


death of Nathanael Green) and refer 
to his later perfection of this model. 
Authorities agree that this first little 


model was destroyed by fire but Whit- 
ney continued to work on the general 
model and in 1792 bought the site on 
Upton Creek in Wilkes County for the 
purpose of establishing a power gin 
and there completed the improvements 
on the gin on which the patent of 1794 
was based. The workshop was the barn 
on property which Whitney’s firm 
bought in 1792, which property was 
subsequently bought by Victor S. Des- 
pres of Westboro, Mass., a great re- 
searcher and authority of Whitney. It 
was in this neighborhood that J. Luke 
Burdett learned of the presence of the 
old gin and on investigation found it 
in the attic of the farm building and 
salvaged it. 

It will now come to Savannah for its 
rightful resting place, over a century 
and a half after Whitney invented it 
on the Savannah River plantation. Until 
its discovery in 1934 the old gin had 
been lost to the world for about 140 
years. 

No decision reached as to 


has been 


12 


the site on which the gin will be placed. 
Lane said he was favorably disposed 
toward some location on the Bay but 
that the decision would be left to the 
Savannah members of the board and 
authorities here with whom they con- 
ferred. It is expected it will be decided 
shortly, however, as Lane is anxious to 
have the building reassembled as soon 
as possible after its dismantlement. The 
workshop is of wood put together with 
hand-made nails. 

A historic bronze tablet stands at 
Mulberry Grove Plantation, post-war 
home of Revolutionary General Nathan- 
ael Greene, where Whitney made the dis- 
covery which revolutionized the cotton 
industry for the South and the world. 
The invention is regarded as one of the 
greatest industrial inventions of all 
times. To Mrs. Greene’s encouragement 
and aid, much of the success of the in- 
vention is credited by historians. 

(The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
soon will publish an authentic story of 
the development of the world’s two 
cotton gins by a recognized authority 
on ginning.—E DITOR) 





Cain Injured in Fall 


T. R. CAIN, who retired last year as 
executive of Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association, is in St. Jude’s 
Hospital, Montgomery, as the result of 
breaking a hip in a fall in his library. 
He has many friends throughout the 
industry who will extend deepest sym- 
pathy. 


Case Closes Alabama Plant 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wisc., has 
announced that it is closing its plant at 
Anniston, Ala., where cotton strippers 
and other farm implements were made. 


Production will be transferred to 
Burlington and Bettendorf, Iowa, 
plants, 





ELI WHITNEY’S cotton gin is explained by Paul Partridge, guard at Citizens 
and Southern National Bank in Atlanta, to Jon and Kay Cowan of Austwell, Ga. 
The gin attracted much attention while displayed in the bank lobby, and will be 
put on permanent display, as described in the accompanying article. 
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Cotton ties and buckles 


Order >> >rrd 


NEW DESIGN 4 


From Carolina to California, DixistEEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners, because they’re tough and strong, yet 
easy to work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. 
Made from our own special-analysis steel, they are rolled to 


uniform thickness, width and finish. 


New, re-designed DixisteeL Arrow Buckles are now being fur- 
nished with DixisTEEL Cotton Ties. They have a greater seating 
surface and are reinforced with a heavy bead on each end. 
These buckles will not snap at the eye, are 
easy to thread, and won’t slip, slide or cut 


the tie. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 : IMPROVED DXL BUCKLE ALSO AVAILABLE 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 114 feet ‘ 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each _ DixistEEL Buckle, introduced for the first 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Bot seer . 

Jd. vV 
weights available without buckles. Buckles time in 1955. It, too, has been impro ed and 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


Also available, when requested, is the sturdy 


many ginners now prefer this buckle. 


made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (ieee OR a oh 


TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Revolution No. 


Sam Slater’s Mill at Pawtucket in Rhode Island now is 
a museum to remind Americans of the part the textile industry 
had in helping an infant nation maintain independence 





By WALTER B. MOORE 
Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 





Be 


ie 


. 
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A REPLICA of Samuel Slater’s fin- 
isher carding engine, made in 1790, is 
exhibited at the Old Slater Mill, first 
successful American cotton mill. Smith- 
sonian Institution has the original. 


WO REVOLUTIONS were needed 

to free the United States from 
Britain. Everyone knows about the 
political revolution, and most of us 
observed its 180th birthday on July 
4. 


Not many Americans, though, re- 
member what they learned in _ school 
about the industrial revolution that was 
taking place at the same time. And ° 
fewer still, even in the cotton industry, 
think very often about the role that 
cotton had in this winning of economic 
freedom. 

Those who think about it, at all, 
probably recall only Eli Whitney. The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press soon will 
publish an article about the develop- 
ment of the cotton gin by a recognized 
authority on the ginning industry. 

As a forerunner for this article, it 
seems appropriate to recall another 
historic figure in cotton. He is Samuel 
Slater, founder of this country’s cotton 
textile industry. President Andrew 
Jackson, on a visit to his mill, called 
Slater the “Father of American Manu- 
facture.” 


e Mill Still Stands — Pictured on this 
page is a view of the original mill, now 
restored, where Sam Slater operated 
over 160 years ago. This is the Old 
Slater Mill Museum on the banks of the 
Blackstone in Pawtucket, R. I. This mill 
was built the year Whitney invented 
the cotton gin. 

This museum should be on the route 
of anyone from the cotton industry 
visiting Rhode Island this summer. It 
is open from 10 to 5 o’clock six days 
a week (closed on Mondays). It con- 
tains replicas of wooden spinning ma- 
chinery which Samuel Slater built 
(such as the carding equipment pictured 
with this article). historic documents, 
models, pictures and other things of 





. interest. 
SHOWN HERE IS A VIEW of The Old Slater Mill Museum which is open this Donald Shepard, formerly director 
summer in Pawtucket. This historic landmark for the cotton industry and all of the submarine museum and library 
Americans is the same building in which Slater operated this country’s first of General Dynamic Corp. Electric Boat 
successful spinning mill over 160 years ago. This mill had an important role in Division, Groton, Conn., is the new 
the industrial revolution in this country which helped to develop cotton as a curator of the Slater Mill Museum. He 
major crop and to provide economic freedom from Britain. will welcome visitors from the cotton in- 
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BILL, THIS IS ABSOLUTELY THE LAST TIME = > 
I'LL TOLERATE A LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENT! 


TOLD ME... 






THE SUPPLIER 






































| DON’T CARE WHAT HE TOLD 
YOU — I'M TELLING YOU NOW... 
NO MORE LATE SOLVENT 
SHIPMENTS! 















DELIVERY? 


' 
—— L 








RIGHT... 
MAYBE 





MR. PORTER — WHY NOT CALL 
THAT SKELLYSOLVE MAN WHO 
WAS IN LAST WEEK? REMEMBER 
HOW HE TALKED ABOUT PROMPT 









q : 
f Sy 3. Shipping inform 
i 





SAY, THAT'S 


SKELLYSOLVE 
IS OUR ANSWER! 











AND HERE ARE FIVE GOOD 
REASONS WHY IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO SWITCH TO SKELLYSOLVE: 


= 1. Orders Pho 
solve plant, 
> 2.9 Out of 

next day. 


ned direct to Skelly. 


10 cars shipped 


par J ation sent 
4. Skel i 
yo ea quality-checked 
pres Ti ction and before 

5. Techni 

lb cal service ba 
k 

Zr 25 years of Skelly Sennen 





0.K., SHIP US OUR 
FIRST ORDER! 
























MIGHTY SMART MOVE, BILL, 
SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE. 
NOT A SINGLE LATE SHIPMENT! 





27 Xt o\\ 


.. AND NOTA 
SINGLE CASE OF 
CONTAMINATION 
EITHER! 





























Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for 
exacting quality, prompt shipment, and expert technical 





NEXT DAY: 






WHY MR. PORTER 






service. Get more complete facts by writing or calling us 
today at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri. 











Skellysolve for Animal and Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about -25°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Originally 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifica- 
tions for petroleum ether, and pharma- 





ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
screps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth or other general extraction. Closed 
cup flash point about 12° 


Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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YOU EARNED IT MISS MARTIN 
WHEN YOU REMINDED ME 
ABOUT SKELLYSOLVE. 
































SB Skellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 


605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 








































dustry, and is interested in historical 


material related to cotton. 


e What Slater Did — An English boy 
who grew up just as that nation was 
developing a cotton industry, and just 
as the American colonies were struggl- 
ing to free themselves, started the tex- 
tile business over here. A pamphlet 
distributed by the Old Slater Mill Mu- 
seum says, in part: 

“It is not too difficult to trace all 
modern mills to the Slater principal, 
nor is it too much to state that Samuel 
Slater furnished the inspiration and 
the models from which all modern mills 
have developed. 

“Democracy, as we know the term, 
would have been impossible without the 
growth of factories and the systems of 
production which grew up from the 
original and basic idea which Samuel 
Slater brought to America.” 


e All in the Mind — The mill that Sam- 
uel Slater built literally came out of 
his head. He had to slip out of England 
to get to this country and had to build 
equipment from memory, because he 
could not bring any plans out of Eng- 
land. 

Samuel Slater was the son of a 
farmer in England. He was born in 
1768, about the time of the invention of 
the steam engine by Watt and the 
patenting of Richard Arkwright’s fa- 
mous spinning machine. Samuel was 
apprenticed to Jebediah Strutt, a part- 


ner of Arkwright, in the year (1783) 
that the American Revolution ended. 
After six years of indenture, Slater 





Mill Short Course 
‘Will Be in May 


date has been set 
for the 1957 Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course at Texas A. & M 
College in order to enable more 
superintendents and managers to 
attend. The event next year will 
be held May 8-9-10, it is an- 
nounced by the school, Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association and 
the International Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, the spon- 
sors. 


An earlier 











knew the business well and was anxious 
to find new opportunities. 

That opportunity, Slater was sure, 
would be greatest in the New World. He 
had heard a rumor that certain Ameri- 
cans had advertised a reward to any- 
one who could duplicate Arkwright’s 
spinning equipment. He knew that 
England was closely guarding this 
secret. No one was permitted to export 
drawings or models of the machinery. 
There were even restrictions against 
trained men leaving the country. So, 
most historians agree, Slater had to 
tell no one of his plans and disguised 
himself as a farm boy when he boarded 
a sailing vessel. 

Two months later, at the age of 21, 
he arrived in New York in November, 
1789. When he visited a New York tex- 
tile firm, he found that its machinery 














was practically useless. Slater then 
went to Pawtucket, where a wealthy 
man, Moses Brown, had equipment that 
also proved to be of little value. 

Brown recognized Slater’s ability, 
however, and took him into his firm. 
The new partner was to receive the 
daily wage of $1 for constructing and 
operating the machinery. The wage 
didn’t matter, though, for Slater was 
to receive one-half of the net profits 
of Almy, Brown & Slater, the new 
firm. 

Working entirely from memory, this 
youngster in a short time built equip- 
ment to perform complicated proce- 
dures in making cotton into a finished 
product. Futhermore, most of the ma- 
chinery was made entirely, or almost 
entirely, out of wood. 

Next December will mark the 166th 
anniversary of the opening of the first 
successful cotton mill in the U. S. using 
the Arkwright (Slater) machines. It 
is interesting, also, that the same year 
of 1790 saw the first census count of 
the American cotton crop, which was 
3,000 bales. (Remember that this was 
three years before Whitney invented 
his cotton gin; but, even then, England 
had 30,000 persons working in cotton 
mills.) 

Three years later, in the year that the 
gin was developed, the Slater firm de- 
cided that it was time to move its 
equipment out of Carpenter’s Clothier 
Shop to a new, barnlike building, also 
on the Blackstone River. This is the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Greater Capacity 
Smoother Sample 


Easily Accessible 
Air Nozzle 


Positive Mote and 
Trash Control 


Heavy Welded 
Steel Frame 


DALLAS, TEXAS 











“The Perfect Combination — Cleans As It Gins” 


COLUMBUS, GA. 







































Write For 
Bulletin 56-G 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Weigh the bale on the rail 


L you are moving baled cotton 
around with an overhead monorail 
system, why not combine your op- 
erations of weighing and transport? 
The Fairbanks-Morse Overhead 
Cotton Bale Scale is easily incor- 
porated in 4”, 6” or 8” rail systems. 
This clears your floor area, im- 
proves safety conditions, and saves 
weighing labor and weighing time. 

The lever system is extremely 
compact and can be used in old 


buildings. It will fit clearances of 
as little as 10” between the top of 
the rail and the bottom of the sup- 
ports. 

Available indicating instruments 
include the new Fairbanks-Morse 
Floaxial dial (with or without 
printer), type registering beam, 
full-capacity beam, and double 


beam with counterpoise weights. 
The Fairbanks-Morse Overhead 
Cotton Bale Scale has often paid 
for itself out of the labor savings in 
a single season of operation. Write 
for new Bulletin No. ED-16. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
CGOMP-7-14, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





SCALES © PUMPS @ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES © ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAIL CARS ®© HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT © MOWERS © MAGNETOS 
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WILSON DaM, part of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the spectacular engineering achieve- 
ment that brought flood control and hydro-electric power to a large part of Tennessee. 


SUCCESS BUILT ON FIRM FOUNDATIONS! 


World’s largest network of dams, the Tennessee Valley Authority is an example 
of success built on a solid base of engineering experience and high technical skill. 


The success of Esso Hexane in the industrial field has the same kind 





of firm foundation based on years of research and technical experience. 
Continual testing to meet exacting standards assures the uniform excellence 
and character of Esso Hexane. For detailed information, or technical assistance, 


write or call: Esso Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, 


15 W. 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED THE FINE CHARACTER OF ESSO HEXANE 
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|. F. Bridgers 
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T. F. BRIDGERS, Wilson, N.C., was 
born in Wilson on Jan. 14, 1907, and at- 
tended public schools there. Tom then 
entered Duke University, graduating in 
1927 with an A.B. 

Tom went to work in July of that 
year as a shipping clerk at Farmers’ 
Cotton Oil Co. He became vice-president 
of the firm in 1934 and has served as 
president since 1942. 

He married Louise Anderson in 1928 
and they have three children: Mrs. John 
Hackney, Jr., Mrs. Huitt E. Mattox, Jr., 
and T. F. Bridgers, Jr.; and two grand- 
children. 

Bridgers has been a consistent sup- 
porter and worker in organizations of 
his community and of the cottonseed 
crushing and fertilizer industries. He 
served as president of North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association in 1947- 
48 and again in 1955-56. He was named a 
director of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association in 1955 and again in 
1956, and has served on a number of 
committees of both organizations. He is 
now president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Promotion Committee. 

He has served, also, as president of 
Wilson Kiwanis Club, president of the 
Plant Food Institute of North Carolina 
and Virginia, director of Tobacco Associ- 
ates for Fertilizer Industry, member of 
the plant food research committee, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, member of 
the North Carolina Soil Fertility Com- 
mittee and member of the North Carolina 
Stream Sanitation Commission. He was a 
city commissioner in Wilson from 1949 
to 1953. Bridgers is a steward of the 
Methodist Church and is a Mason, 
Shriner, Elk, Moose and Kappa Sigma. 


Sunflowers Not Profitable 


Sunflowers, widely grown as an oil- 
seed crop abroad, are not profitable for 
commercial production in Kansas, re- 
search by Kanas State College indi- 
cates. In 1955, none of four improved 
dwarf varieties did well. Soybeans, corn 
and sorghum paid farmers more than 
sunflowers. 
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© Tall Oil Increased 


. 

For Rosin Needs 
ROSIN, that stuff that kids chew and 
pitchers rub on baseballs, has many 
other uses and the growing demand for 
it is causing increased production of 
tall oil, The Wall Street Journal says 
in a recent article. Tall oil can be used 
in making rosin to supplement the sup- 
plies obtained largely from pine gum. 

At least five companies, according to 
the financial publication, have new 
refineries planned or under construc- 
tion to produce tall oil, which is the 
liquid drained from vats used in mak- 
ing paper. 

Glidden Co. is erecting a 100 million- 
pounds-a-year refinery at Port St. Joe, 








Fla. Hercules Powder Co., is about ready 
to put a 70 million-pounds-a-year unit 
into operation in South Carolina and 
plans another similar refinery. Arizona 
Chemical Co., jointly owned by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., and International 
Paper Co., is expanding its tall oil 
production capacity by 50 percent. Union 
Bag & Paper Co., and West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., also are expanding 
their tall oil facilities. 

Industries creating the greater de- 
mand for rosin include: Paper making 


where usage is up from 61.4 million 
pounds in 1950-51 to more than 250 
million pounds last year; chemicals 


and pharmaceuticals, up from 53 mil- 
lion pounds in 1950-51 to more than 
232 million pounds last year. 





tHAMMOND Screw lft Screw Veyor 
System —qives lou AUTOMATION 





Mn Handling Balk Materials 
















































If your plant needs a better way 
to handle materials, let our 
engineers help you. Write for 
Bulletins M-500-2 & M-600-2. 





ELEVATES 
CONVEYS 

4 DISTRIBUTES 
“2 RECYCLES 

) RECLAIMS 
without attention 


Flow 
coordinated with 
speed of processing 


Capacity from a 

trickle to 3000 

cu. ft. per hour 
7: 


Efficient + Clean 
Quiet, Smooth 
Frictionless Flow. 
NonClogging .. . 
No Degradation . . 
Totally enclosed 
Requires a minimum 
of valuable 
floor space. 
Units are factory 
pre-assembled 
making erection 
simple and rapid. 


. 
6 Types—4 Sizes... 
Made to suit 
your layout. 


One of thousands of installations, the 
view above shows Screw-Lift, Screw- 
Veyor collecting cooked, cracked soy 
beans from vats—elevating and trans- 
ferring to cross conveyor — feeding 
into flaking mills. Works automati- 
cally. Fully accessible. Sanitary. 
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WASHINGTON 


The COTTON GIN and OIL 


e Cotton Picture Brighter — Molasses- 
like movement of cotton in past months 
has had USDA officials straining for 
words to put an optimistic face on the 
future. Now, at last, the figures are 
beginning to justify rosy descriptions. 

The million-bale export program 
boosted considerably the total foreign- 
sale figure for the last four months of 
the fiscal year which ended July 1. 
U. S. shipments over that period were 
about 1.2 million bales, compared with 
somewhat less than one million in the 
prior seven months. 

Futher pickup is anticipated starting 
Aug. 1, when cotton now being sold un- 
der the new competitive-bid program 
is allowed to move out. Congressional 
goal of five-million-bale exports in the 
new marketing year, say realists, won’t 
likely be reached. But a big gain is 
assured over the approximate 2.1 mil- 
lion bales exported in the past 12 
months. 

Comes another optimistic note, mean- 
time, from the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee. Cotton production 
in 1955-56, says the committee, will be 
considerably lower than had been ex- 
pected, due mainly to lower yields in 
many countries. 

“Total free-world production for 1955- 
56 should be very roughly 30 million 
bales,” the committee adds, “or about 
the same as in 1954-55 despite a sub- 
stantial increase in production in the 

. S... . A large increase in U. S. 
stock holdings is being offset to a con- 


ee i 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ne Oo 


siderable extent by decreased stocks 
elsewhere in the world.” 

Loan authority of USDA to handle 
cotton stocks and other price support 
operations is being shored up on Capi- 
tol Hill to meet any anticipated emer- 
gency. With almost $9 billion tied up, 
CCC figures the $12 billion it can 
borrow under present law will soon be 
obligated. 

Lawmakers agree and will raise the 
ante to at least $14 billion, more prob- 
ably to $14.5 billion, before quitting 
Washington to start campaigning in 
earnest. 


e Record Work Program — Largest 
public works program in history, not 
excluding those of New Deal days, is 
how Washington GOP officials them- 
selves describe the giant new highway 
program recently cleared by Congress 
and signed by President Eisenhower. 

Outlook is for reduced trucking costs 
for movement of raw cotton and cotton 
products as well as food products. The 
new program increases funds for all 
road systems, including primary rural 
roads and secondary farm-to-market 
arteries. Big spending will be on nat- 
ional highways, the so-called interstate 
system. For these, the federal govern- 
ment is contributing 90 percent of costs, 
an increase of one-third in the 
share. 

Federal government is matching the 
states on a 50-50 basis for primary, 
secondary, and urban roads. 





GET 


what 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 


As manufacturer’s and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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Extra federal funds, authorized for 
allotment to states in this fiscal year 
alone total $1.25 billion. Federal-state 
expenditure in the next 13 years figures 
to reach $33 billion. Look for land 
values to go up along new rights-of-way, 
in some cases bringing bonanzas_ to 
farmers and other land-owners along 
key routes. 


e Clue to Future — Clue to future cot- 
ton programs will be the political con- 
ventions next month, with the Demo- 
crats meeting Aug. 13, at Chicago; the 
Republicans, Aug. 20, at San Francisco. 
Despite the heat he has taken, Ezra 
Taft Benson is favored in Washington 
to stay on as top hand at USDA, if 
Ike is renominated and wins. 

That will mean continued emphasis 
on flexing downward producer prices 
for cotton, accompanied by efforts to 
keep up market prices (1) through ex- 
ports, (2) continued shift to livestock 
and alternate crops across the Cotton 
Belt, (3) increased mechanization and 
efficiency on cotton farms, (4) more 
aggressive marketing. 

Democratic victory in the fall prob- 
ably would mean higher cotton price 
floors, but not necessarily rigid ones. 
Adlai Stephenson has no love for 
pegged prices, fixed by government... 
likely would find other means to main- 
tain farm income. 


e Import Limits — Look for stiffer 
limitations soon on imports of textiles 
to help hard-pressed industry of this 
country in the South and New England. 
Import restrictions are in the cards de- 
spite recent Senate defeat by a narrow 
margin of efforts to curb volume of im- 
ports, and USDA’s _ super-cautious 
wait-and-see attitude. Developments 
last week: 

(1) Action by the Senate Finance 
Committee to amend its resolution, S. 
Res. 236. Aimed to ease present “gravi- 
ty of the problems of the textile and 
textile products industries of the U. S.” 
the original resolution would have 
forced Tariff Commission review of im- 
port restrictions covering 790 items. 
Change simplifies procedure by (a) 
directing the Commission to expedite 
action only on key textiles, and (b) 
then to advise the President to give im- 
mediate attention to the impact of 
imports. 

(2) Failure of Senate moves to put 
freeze on imports of Japanese textiles 
has been accompanied by Administra- 
tion assurances that “steps would be 
taken in the near future” to prevent 
flooding of American textile markets. 
Cotton trade, meantime, is watching for 
results of Japan’s voluntary agreement 
to limit exports to this country. 


(3) The White House was not going 
out on a limb publicly, but was assuring 
congressional GOP leaders that action 
is imminent to relieve distress of the U.S. 
textile industry. White House officials 
are “most anxious to bring about a 
satisfactory solution,” said GOP House 
leader Joe Martin of Massachusetts. 
Textile association leaders were to see 
White House staff soon. 


(4) Mrs. Smith, the lady senator 
from Maine, introduced a bill directing 
the Agriculture Secretary to sell “not 
less than 750,000 bales” of surplus 
cotton out of CCC stocks at cut-rate 
prices to U. S. textile manufacturers 
in (a) the current fiscal year, and (b) 
for each of the next four fiscal years. 
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AT LAST! 


An insecticide that kills both— 
Boll Weevil and Bollworm 


endrin 


Powerrut ENDRIN is now recognized as the out- 
standing single insecticide available for the control of 
both boll weevil and bollworm. With one insecticide— 
economical endrin—you get effective control of boll 
weevils, bollworms, thrips, fleahoppers, cutworms, 
lygus bugs and other major cotton pests. 

Endrin is fast acting—soon after application you'll 
see dead insects. And endrin is long lasting—resistant 
to high wind and hot weather, endrin will continue to 


kill many days after application. Used as a spray or 
dust, endrin will control cotton insects if they touch, 
taste, or breathe it. 

This season, be sure of effective cotton pest con- 
trol. Use new powerful endrin. Your insecticide dealer 
will be glad to supply you with information on the 
recommended dosage and timing for your area. See 
him today! 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


119 South Claiborne Avenue, New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
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® Emergency Grazing 


Rules Outlined 


CONDITIONS under which special per- 
mission to graze Soil Bank acreage 
reserve land may be granted have been 
announced by USDA as follows: 

The area must have been designated 
as a major disaster area under the 
provisions of Public Law 875. 

(Under Public Law 875, governors of 
states may request that their states be 
designated as major disaster areas. The 
President, acting on the basis of find- 
ings by government departments and 
agencies, may make such designation. 
Then the Secretary of Agriculture may 
designate counties within the “disaster 
area” states as eligible for assistance. 
At present 145 counties in nine states 


are designated by the Secretary as 
eligible for the emergency feed grain 
program. Farmers and ranchers in 
those counties are eligible to receive 
special assistance to maintain their 
foundation herds of livestock.) 

The Governor of the state in which 
such designated counties are situated 
certifies that there is need to permit 
grazing of Acreage Reserve land be- 
cause of natural disaster. 

The Secretary of Agriculture then 
determines the necessity for and con- 
sents to such grazing in order to alle- 
viate damage and hardship. 


gm W. T. SHROPSHIRE has 
been elected manager and T. F. MACHAC, 
president, of McCook Co-op Gin Associ- 
ation, Edinburg, Texas. 





VERTICAL 


EED mixee 








SCREW ELEVATOR 
Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


With grain becoming eA more 
‘important in the agricultural economy of 


/ the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 


have already - adapted their operations 

to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 

and processing equipment. They‘ve 

found that this equipment, designed and 

built for top efficiency, low maintenance 

and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
.. greatly increased volume... 

and, above all, a GOOD profit. 

It can do the same for youl 


details 


Ma il the Coupon! 





The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME 





(_] Vertical Feed Mixer 


{_] Molasses Mixer 
(_] Cob Crusher 


(] Regular Corn Sheller 





FIRM 


(_] Pitless Corn Sheller 





ADDRESS 


[_} Magnetic Separator 
(_] Forced Air Carloader 
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[_] Vertical Screw Elevator 


(_] Corn Cutter and Grader 
(_} Corn Sheller with Blowers 


VERTICAL FEED MIXER 


Available in 6 sizes 


Yn to 5 ton capacity— 


to meet any need. 
Ly. 


MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


ame eee ee 


[_] Model ‘‘M'’ Hammermill 
{_] Model ‘‘S’’ Hammermill 
] Electric Truck Hoist 


O 

{_] Corn Scalper 
{_] Chain Drag 
if 


(_] Grain Feeder 
[_]} Grain Blower 


[_] Complete Line Catalog 
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_] Attrition Mill Blower 
(_j Corn Crusher-Regulator 





Ginners Should Help 
Harvester Schools 


Ginners have an _ opportunity 
to help producers and their own 
business by actively cooperating 
in the better cotton harvesting 
and ginning schools currently be- 
ing held throughout the Cotton 
Belt. Starting earlier in the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley and moving 
northward, these schools for me- 
chanical picker operators are be- 
ing held in each state growing 
cotton. Dates and other informa- 
tion may be obtained from the 
Extension Service, machinery 
firms, National Cotton Council and 
others cooperating in the program. 

Ginners’ important part is to 
make sure that they attend and 
bring with them owners and 
operators of mechanical cotton 
harvesters, so that the  well- 
planned, locally-slanted informa- 
tion reaches those who can use it 
to improve cotton quality, spon- 
sors of the program point out. 











Texans Protest Rulings 
On Mexican Workers 


Protests against two federal rulings 
regarding Mexican farm labor were 
made recently at Texas meetings. 

Valley Chamber of Commerce officials 
opposed a proposed increase in process- 
ing fees for the braceros. Labor Depart- 
ment officials say the hike, from $3 to 
$5 per worker, will not cover the cost 
of about $6.50 each. 

Eleven West Texas counties, repre- 
sented at a Snyder meeting, agreed to 
carry to Congress their fight against 
demands for $750,000 in back pay for 
braceros. 

Thirteen counties are involved in the 
dispute. The Labor Department seeks 
back pay for Mexican nationals who, 
the department claims, were underpaid 
by 20 cents per each 100 pounds of 
cotton picked during a 16-day period 
last fall. 


New Books 


TEXTILE CHEMISTRY SUBJECT 
OF TWO PUBLICATIONS 


S. R. Cockett and K. A. Hilton are 
the co-authors of two new publications 
in the field of textile chemistry. “Basic 
Chemistry of Textile Preparation” and 
“Basic Chemistry of Textile Colouring 
and Finishing” are the titles. 

The books are published by Philoso- 
phical Library, Inc., 15 East Fourtieth 
Street, New York 16, and sell for $6 
each. 

Used together, the two publications 
are designed to provide a complete 
theoretical course in basic textile chem- 
istry for students and for workers al- 
ready in the industry. 


@ CARL R. HALL, New Mexico 
Experiment Station, was named chair- 
man of the Southern Regional Cotton 
Research Committee at a recent meeting 
in Memphis. A study will be made this 
year of economic effects of using fiber 
tests in marketing cotton. 
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YOU CAN'T 


These men are in business to buy your cotton. But you 
can’t sell them the cotton that insects destroyed. That’s 
why leading cotton growers everywhere make a regular, 
thorough insect control program one of the key factors 
in producing a maximum yield per acre. 

When it comes to selecting an insecticide for their 
program, leading growers naturally want the most for 
their money. That’s why so many of them rely on 
toxaphene dusts or sprays. 

Carefully kept records of growers all over the Cotton 
Belt show that toxaphene insecticides have helped them 


TOXAPHENE dusts - sprays 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE I$ PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


SELL COTTON 
THAT THE INSECTS GOT! 


make consistently high yields per acre. Toxaphene in- 
secticides can be used in early, mid, or late season and 
in most cases toxaphene alone is sufficient to control all 
the insects that may infest your fields. 

If you grow cotton, it’s just good business to look at 
an insect control program as an investment. The pay-off 
will come at picking time. For a complete, all-season 
program specify toxaphene for easy, efficient and eco- 
nomical control. Toxaphene dusts or sprays will keep 
your insect losses to the minimum, and your profits at 
a maximum. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Vaval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
943 King St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. Offices at Atlanta, 


Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Greenville, Los Angeles, Raleigh "x56-8 
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Manager of Delta Products 


RALPH W. WOODRUFF has become 
manager of The Delta Products Co., 
Wilson, Ark. This oil mill, formerly un- 
der lease to The Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
which did not renew its lease, has re- 
sumed operations as a cooperative. Wood- 
ruff formerly was manager of Osceola 
Products Co., Osceola, Ark. 

R. E. L. Wilson, III, is president; J. E. 
Crain, vice-president; and H. F. Ohlen- 
dorf, secretary, of Delta Products Co. 
They are directors, along with C. J. 
Lowrance, Jr., R. C. Branch, J. H. Em- 
rich, H. F. Norcross, Jim Reeves and 
W. J. Denton. 


Short Course on Cotton 
Held at Texas School 


Cotton problems of the High Plains 
were stressed in discussions at the Cot- 
ton Short Course, July 2-3, at Texas 
Technological College. Lubbock 

The two-day event was sponsored by 
the school’s agricultural education de- 
partment, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Texas Ex- 
periment Station, USDA, Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., and others. 

Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion was host at a barbecue dinner the 
first evening. 


W. Burton Potts, Grower 
And Ginner, Is Dead 


W. Burton Potts, cotton grower, buy- 
er and ginner at Crawford, Miss., died 
July 8 in Memphis. He was a graduate 


of the University of Mississippi and 
an elder in the Bethel Presbyterian 
Church. 


He leaves two brothers, H. Swinton 
Potts of Lowndes County, and Dr. Fred 
Potts of Yale University; two sisters, 
Miss Emily Potts of Columbus, Miss. 
and Mrs. John W. Anderson of Rich- 
mond, Va. 


@ L. PALMER BROWN, III, 
has been elected to the newly-created 
office of first vice-president of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Carnival Association. A bio- 
graphical sketch of W. C. MANLEY, who 
was elected president, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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@ Too Many Farmers, 


Economist Says 


TOO MANY FARMERS cause the 
farm problem, Haig Babian, New York 
University economist, thinks. “The only 
realistic way the farm problem can be 
eased is by decreasing the number of 
people engaged in farming,” he added. 

According to Babian, every piece of 
agricultural legislation from the early 
Thirties to the recent soil bank plan 
represents a hopeless attempt to subsi- 
dize farmers who can no longer stay 
in business on their own. 

All the measures which have been 
contrived to supplement periodic de- 
clines in farm income, the economist 
notes, have not kept the small farmer 
from moving progressively toward mar- 
ginal status. Government loans, subsi- 
dies, parity payments, soil conservation 
proposals, acreage allotments and soil 
banks have merely protracted the pro- 
cess of removing from the soil those 
farmers who have to go eventually. 

“For a variety of reasons,” he says, 
“we cannot get ourselves to admit pub- 
licly what we privately know to be the 
truth about the farm problem: there 
just isn’t any solution which can ‘keep 
‘em all down on the farm.’ 

“Our folly is that we keep pretend- 





ing there is a solution, thereby elevat- 
ing to the status of normal, progres- 
sive policy the emergency measures 
which are really the tactics of ex- 
pendiency. 

“The farm bill of 1956,” he main- 
tains,“like all previous ‘farm problem’ 
bills, does the only thing that a govern- 
ment can do for farmers who are caught 
in a change of their way of life. It 
marks time while nature takes its in- 
exorable course.” 


USDA Plans Inventory of 
Soil, Water Conditions 


USDA will begin work immediately on 
a national inventory of soil and water 
conservation needs in order to carry 
out its conservation work more effective- 
ly, according to Secretary Ezra Benson. 

The inventory, to be completed with- 
in three years, will take in every county 
in the U.S. and contain basic facts on 
soil, water and plant resources as well 
as an estimate of treatments needed to 
protect and improve those resources. 
The Soil Conservation Service will carry 
out the project with help from other 
USDA departments and state and county 
agencies. 


July 1 Cotton Report 


The acreage of cotton in cultivation on July 1, 
1956 is estimated by USDA at 16,962,000 acres. 
This is three percent less than the 17,506,000 acres 
in cultivation July 1, 1955, and compares with the 
10-year average of 22,746,000 acres. 

The 1956 allotment of 17.4 million acres is about 
four percent less than the 1955 allotment of 18.2 
million acres. Acreage in cultivation this year is 
equal to 97.3 percent of the allotment. This per- 
centage compares with 96.4 last year, 92.4 in 1954 
and 85.9 in 1950. The 1938-43 average was 86.2 
percent. State changes in acreage from last year 
are in general agreement with shifts in allotments. 

In the Carolinas and Georgia, unfavorable 
weather resulted in considerable replanting. Stands 
there are only fair and the crop is somewhat later 
than usual. In the Central Belt, the early season 
was variable but has been generally favorable and 
the crop is making good progress with fields well 
cultivated and plants fruiting rapidly in early 
areas. While moisture in most of Texas was gen- 
erally adequate for planting and germination, 
scattered localities had inadequate moisture for 
planting. As of July 1, irrigated cotton was very 


good but dryland crop prospects were extremely 
variable. In South Central Texas, where rains have 
been negligible since early May, prospects are 
poor with some acreage being diverted to the Soil 
Bank. Soils are dry in the southern Low Rolling 
Plains with all dryland acreage needing rains. The 
crop is making excellent progress in the Far West. 


Emergence of boll weevils has been very heavy. 
In early areas of the Cotton Belt, boll weevil in- 
festation was increasing rapidly in untreated fields 
in late June and is a serious threat unless con- 
trolled. Insecticides are being widely used and 
weather conditions have permitted effective ap- 
plications so far. 

By July 1 the acreage of cotton diverted to the 
Soil Bank was negligible in all states. Abandon- 
ment of the 1955 acreage in cultivation July 1 
from natural causes was 1.3 percent with an 
additional 1.9 percent removed for compliance 
with allotments. Natural abandonment for 1946-55 
averaged 2.5 percent. 

By states, USDA estimates the acreage in culti- 
vation as follows: 





1946-55 average 
abandonment 


Acreage in cultivation July 1 
(in thousands) 

















STATE from natural — —- ——<$<$___ 
causes 1945-54 1956 
> iS 1955 1956 percent 
Percent of 1955 
North Carolina 12 690 492 465 95 
South Carolina 0.6 1,051 745 695 93 
Georgia 0.7 1,300 907 865 95 
Tennessee 1.2 766 581 552 95 
Alabama 0.5 1,521 1,060 995 94 
Mississippi 2.2 2,398 1,745 1,640 94 
Missouri 3.0 488 396 77 95 
Arkansas 2.2 2,010 1,481 1,400 95 
Louisiana - 1.6 839 626 595 95 
Oklahoma 5.2 1,171 818 800 98 
Texas 3.7 8,969 7,270 7,175 99 
New Mexico 2.5 226 189 187 99 
Arizona 0.4 385 368 378 103 
California 0.5 849 764 775 101 
Other States * 2.8 82 64 63 98 
United States 2.5 22,746 17,506 16,962 97 
Other States 
Virginia 3.0 23.9 17.0 16.3 95.9 
Florida 2 1.7 42.2 34.1 34.0 99.7 
Illinois is - Wan 3.6 2.9 3.0 103.4 
Kentucky 2.9 11.9 8.0 7.5 93.8 
Nevada , 27.8 9 2.3 2.2 95.7 








American-Egyption * 

















Texas 1.3 
New Mexico 2.2 
Arizona 0.0 
California 20.2 

0.8 


Total Amer.-Egypt. 


15.4 16.0 16.3 101.9 
8.3 7.8 7.7 98.7 
18.8 19.2 19.5 101.6 
3 3 3 100.0 
42.7 43.3 43.8 101.2 





‘Sums of acreage for 
8 Included in 


average. State and U.S. totals. 





“other States” rounded to thousands for inclusion in U.S. totals. 2 Short-time 
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SERVE EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


Continental conveyors are cutting costs, con- 
serving time in hundreds of the nation's 
leading coal and ore mines, quarries, steam 
power plants, cement mills, paper industries, 
grain mills—in fact in almost every type of 
industry where fast, smooth handling of bulk 
materials is needed. Write and let us know 
your requirements. 


CG. 5604 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


<g> ATLANTA * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * KNOXVILLE 


MEMPHIS * NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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© More Competition 


ANOTHER COMPETITOR for cotton 
may be the laminated cellulose doctor’s 
jackets and nurse’s uniforms which are 
being tested by Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
paper manufacturer. The firm is ex- 
perimenting with the material in rain- 
capes, sport shirts, dresses and other 
garments. 

And, Celanese Corp. of America is 
building a plant in Chile to produce 


three million pounds of acetate yarn 
yearly. 


© Want Higher Protein 


POTENTIAL DEMAND for vegetable 
protein meal with 48 to 50 percent pro- 
tein content may amount to two to four 
million tons, it was estimated in dis- 
cussions at the recent Oil Mill Opera- 
tors’ Short Course at Texas A. & M. 
College. Soybean mills are now produc- 





Rugged, Shot-last Tests Judicale... 
RUBBER-LINED GIN ELBOWS 


OUTLAST GALVANIZED ‘Ls 





average abrasion. 


Up to 9 times longer service life... 
and rubber is the answer! Hundreds 
of gin operators throughout the 
Southwest have already saved time 
and money with Abrasion & Cor- 
rosion rubber-lined elbows. Now, the 
results of recent shot-blast tests give 
undeniable proof that you, too, can 
cut downtime to a minimum by in- 
stalling A & C rubber-lined “L's”, 
Worn-out fan scrolls, too, even if 
full of holes, can actually be made 
better than new with A & C rubber 
lining! They will outlast new scrolls 
by many times and can be used in- 
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After only 12 minutes blasting time, holes 
appeared in unlined elbow "A Elbow 
"B’ lined with '/,"' rubber, was exposed 
for 17'/2 minutes without visible signs of 
wear. Calibration indicated only 1/32" 





In a specially-designed cabinet, 20-gauge, 
8'' elbows are shot-blasted under condi- 
tions far more severe than actual operat- 
ing wear. Size G-25 crushed steel grit is 
blown into elbows at a velocity of 1660 
feet per second greater than the 
muzzle velocity of the most powerful 
rifle! 






definitely if the lining is replaced as 
it wears out. 

It will pay you to check into A & C 
rubber linings right away. For com- 
plete information, see your nearest 
dealer or write to: 


P.O. BOX 3568 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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iig about 200,000 to 300,000 tons of this 
higher protein product. A. L. Ward, 
Educational Service director, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, said 
that the Short Course’ discussions 
brought out the need for producing 
more cottonseed meal of 48 to 50 per- 
cent protein to meet the demand of 
formula feed manufacturers, as well as 
the general need for producing high- 
quality products for those using 41 per- 
cent meal. 


© Mechanization Meet 


AUTHORITIES from all parts of the 
Cotton Belt will participate in the tenth 
annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization 
Conference in Atlanta, Aug. 22-24, 
sponsored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and a number of cooperating organi- 
zations. Reservations should be made 
direct to the meeting headquarters, the 
Atlanta Biltmore. 

The meeting will be held Aug. 22 and 
the morning of Aug. 23 in Atlanta, 
then delegates will go by bus to Georgia 
Experiment Station, near Griffin, for 
a demonstration of research work on 
mechanization of pre-harvest cotton 
production practices. The conference 
ends Aug. 23 but research and design 
engineers will have a technical work- 
shop on Aug 24. 


© More Skip-Row Cotton 


ARIZONA, with weather comparable 
to last season’s, may have a 25 percent 
larger cotton crop, many observers say. 
A big factor is the increase in the prac- 
tice of skip-row planting, according to 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix. 
About half of the state’s 1956 acreage 
is in skip-row fields. 


© Will Continue Program 

THE COTTON promotion program 
which Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Association has been carrying on 
will continue to have the crushers’ sup- 
port, directors decided at the recent 
annual convention. It is a cooperative 
program with Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice and Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, featuring communi- 
ty cotton improvement. 


© Australian Cotton 

COTTON is a crop that the Austral- 
ian government is trying hard to pro- 
mote, but without much luck, says 
USDA. Free seed is furnished growers 
and a fixed price guaranteed, but it is 
doubtful if the goal of 20,000 bales 
by 1957-58 will be reached. Consump- 
tion is far larger, but U.S. sales there 
depend on competitive prices for Mexi- 
can and other growths. 


© Helicopter Planting 


A RECORD 2,500 acres of Oregon land 
were seeded by helicopter recently for 
Roseburg Lumber Co. at Dillard. The 
acreage was burned in 1952 and the 
helicopter was used to plant seedling 
trees. 


e Fatten Faster if Fanned 

A FAN IN THE FEEDLOT may be 
the key to faster fattening of cattle, 
USDA reports. At least, in the hot Im- 
perial Valley of California Herefords 
gained an average of one pound more 
per day when cooled by an electric fan. 
Fanned cattle gained 2.32 pounds daily, 
unfanned only 1.29 pounds. 
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Manufacturers of Farm Equi 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Galesburg, Illinois * Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama ¢ Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada * Mi 
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This modern grain and feed storage system at Abilene, Texas was planned and built by the Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 


J. D. Hamilton Grain Storage is the owner. Its Butler steel tanks can hold 175,582 bushels. 





How your nearby Butler contractor can 


your Storage costs 


with Butler stee] tanks 





Meet Darrell Manley of Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas. He’s typical of 
Butler contractors all over the country that are 
local experts in building Butler steel tank stor- 
age facilities. 

Your Butler contractor knows the special 
construction problems, infestation problems 
and weather conditions in your area— and how 
to solve them with weather-tight, rodent-proof 
Butler steel tanks. He’ll help you get all of 
the other benefits of Butler steel tanks, too— 





low initial cost, low insurance rates, minimum 
maintenance, excellent fire and weather pro- 
tection, easy cleaning and fumigating. And, of 
course, Butler’s speedy erection. 

Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
used for bulk storage of feed and ingredients. 
Capacities range from 1,297 to 60,763 bushels. 

For complete handling of your storage 
problems by a man who can give you localized 
service that cuts costs, contact your nearby 
Butler contractor. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 391, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alab 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 








t + Oil Equip t + Steel Buildings + Dry Cl 
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Director of Research 


Named by Anderson 


Dr. Donald F. Starr, agricultural 
consulting chemist, has been appointed 
director of research of the V. D. Ander- 
son Co., Cleveland, Ohio, division of 
International Basic Economy Corp., Dr. 
John W. Dunning, Anderson’s vice-presi- 
dent, has announced. 





DR. DONALD F. STARR 


In his new position, Doctor Starr 
will direct research and development 
activities in the field and at the labora- 
tories of the company, which specializes 
in the manufacture of equipment for 
processing vegetable oilseeds, packing 
house offal, meat and bone scrap, pulp 
and paper intermediates and _ other 
chemical products where impregnation, 
dewatering, extracting, or dispersion 
are required. 

Prior to joining Anderson this year, 
Doctor Starr was a consulting chemist 
specializing in agricultural chemicals. 
Formerly a senior chemist for USDA, 
He spent two years in Hawaii and six 
years in Mexico in this capacity. Doc- 
tor Starr is the author of many arti- 
cles and holder of patents relating to 
the field of biochemistry, agricultural 
chemistry and synthetic organic chem- 
istry. He received his Ph. D. in chem- 
istry from Iowa State College in 1933. 


156 Drouths in 46 Years 
At Mississippi School 


Drouths are frequent, even in areas 
of heavy rainfall, a recent analysis by 
J. C. McWhorter at Mississippi State 
College, shows; and this situation ac- 
counts for the increasing popularity of 
supplemental irrigation. 

Records showed a total of 156 periods 
during the 46 years in which less than 
one-fourth of an inch of rain fell for 
14 days or longer. These drouth periods 
were divided as follows: 125 periods 
were 16 days or longer; 94 periods were 
18 days or longer; 58 periods were 21 
days or longer; 39 periods were 24 days 
or longer; 26 periods were 27 days or 
longer; 19 periods were 30 days or 
longer; 10 periods were 35 days or 
longer;5 periods were 40 days or long- 
er; 3 periods were 47 days or longer. 
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New Lint Descriptive 


Grade Is Proposed 


USDA announced July 9 a proposal 
for a new descriptive grade standard for 
Strict Good Middling cotton and exten- 
sion of the field trial for proposed physi- 
cal standards for spotted cotton. 

The European signatories to the Uni- 
versal Cottcn Standards Agreement rec- 
ommended promulgation of a new de- 
scriptive grade standard for Strict Good 
Middling cotton at the 1956 conference 
in Washington. The Department proposes 
to promulgate the new standard to be 
effective Aug. 1, 1957. The new standard 
would be for cotton that is better in 
color, leaf, and preparation than Good 
Middling, the highest grade in the cur- 
rent upland standards. None of the do- 
mestic cotton groups at the 1956 confer- 
ence expressed any opposition to the 
proposed standard. 

Any person interested may send writ- 
ten data, views, or arguments concerning 
the proposed standard to the Cotton Di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, not later than 
July 22, 1956. 

The field trial for proposed physical 
standards (boxes of samples) for Strict 
Middling Spotted, Middling Spotted, 
Strict Low Middling Spotted, and Low 
Middling Spotted cotton is being extend- 
ec for an indefinite period. In the official 
cotton standards promulgated in August 
1952 and effective in August 1953, the 
grade standards for spotted cotton are 
descriptive. The purpose of the field trial 
is to determine whether it would be prac- 
tical to change these standards, except 
for Good Middling Spotted, to physical 
form. Meanwhile, the descriptive stand- 
ards will be the official standards. 


Council and Institute Do 
Much To Sell Batting 


National Cotton Council and National 
Cotton Batting Institute are doing much 
advertising and promotional work to 
help cotton keep and expand its markets 
in cushioning. Typical of material being 
sent to publications is information in the 
following release from the Council: 

National Cotton Council estimates that 
250 million pounds of cotton and cotton 
products go into cushioning for mat- 
tresses and box springs annually, and 
an additional 34 million pounds of cotton 
ticking are used to cover the mattresses. 
Recent government surveys show that 
more than 8 out of 10 mattress buyers 
select cotton-cushioned innerspring con- 
structions. 


Among the reasons for popularity of 
cotton-cushioned bedding, the Council 
points out, is the firm support provided 
by the padding. The resilient cotton 
cushioning is not too hard, yet not too 
soft, and provides an excellent sleep 
surface. The Council adds that cotton 
cushioning is cooler and fresher than 
any other type of padding, because air 
circulates through cotton, and it can 
“breathe” under body weight. An added 
advantage of a cotton-cushioned mat- 
tress, the Council says, is the fact that 
it is reversible, virtually two mattresses 
in one. 

The furiture industry calls on the king 
of the fibers for an estimated 150 million 
pounds of cotton and its products. 
Through the years, cotton has proved 
itself ideally suited for cushioning all 
types of sofas, chairs, and other uphol- 
stered pieces. 
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© Bees Up Arizona 
Alfalfa Yields 


A STUDY near Yuma, Ariz., in 1955 
concerning the part bees play in tripping 
and cross-pollinating alfalfa seed flow- 
ers published in Progressive Agriculture 
in Arizona by George D. Butler, Tucson, 
Donald M. Tuttle, Yuma, and Frank E. 
Todd, Tucson, USDA, Department of 
Entomology, clearly shows the farmer’s 
advantage in supplementing the inade- 
quate numbers of native bees with 
honey bees. 

About 600 acres on the Yuma Mesa 
were planted with African alfalfa with 
usual cultural methods employed. Con- 
tracts were made between individual 
growers and beekeepers. The contracts 
called for three bee colonies per acre 
during seed-setting season if growers 
used only safe insecticides applied with 
ground equipment. The beekeeper re- 
ceived one-third of the alfalfa seed har- 
vested above 300 pounds. 

All injurious insects were controlled 
with a dust mixture of toxaphene, DDT 
and sulfur (15-5-40) applied with a 
ground duster at night at 20 pounds per 
acre. The treatments had little effect 
on the bees. 

The gross yields of the 1955 first crop 
of alfalfa seed in the test area were be- 
tween 425 and 450 pounds per acre, with 
parts of some fields yielding as high as 
700 pounds per acre. Fields bordering 
the study area also produced good seed 
yields although they were not supplied 
with bee colonies. Fields located a mile 
from any concentration of honey bee vol- 
onies yielded about 250 pounds of seed 
per acre while fields two or more miles 
away yielded 150 pounds or less of seed 
per acre. 

Where few or no bees were present 
for pollination, low yields or complete 
seed crop failures resulted. 


Shortening Shipments Down 


Standard shortening shipments, as re- 
ported to the Institute of Shortening 
and Edible Oils, Inc., totaled 52,043,000 
pounds during the second quarter of 
1956. This compared with 55,738,000 
pounds in the first quarter of this year 
and 59,216,000 pounds in the second 
quarter of 1955. 


@ STANLEY NEWTON and 
TONY RODRIGUEZ were re-elected to 
the board of directors of Stratford Co- 
operative Gin in California recently. 





Dates of Two Valley 
Meetings Set 


Dates of two meetings of wide 
interest to oilseed processors in 
the Mississippi Valley area have 
been announced, according to C. E. 
Garner, Memphis, secretary, Val- 
ley Oilseed Processors’ Associa- 
tion. 

The 1957 Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and USDA’s Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, will be 
held Feb. 4-5 in New Orleans. 

The Valley Association’s annual 
convention will be held March 
25-26 at the Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS—SEPARATING MACHINERY 
CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 
MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 


146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. Foster St. 3342 S. Maple Ave. 


MEXICAN SALES: BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS P. O. BOX 1547 
EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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e Goedecke Outlines 
Testing Needs 


THE U.S. has assumed leadership in 
fiber testing and must be prepared to 
offer other countries the guidance and 
direction they look for, Otto Goedecke, 
Hallettsville, Texas, told those attend- 
ing the recent ninth annual Cotton 
Merchandising Clinic at the University 
of Texas. 

It is not enough to sell them a set of 
calibration types, the U.S. must help 
fill the demand for technicians the new 


testing work has created. The U.S. 
cotton shipper cannot be prepared to 
solve only current problems of cus- 


tomers in this country and abroad—he 
must keep abreast of new developments 
that would assist the customer and bet- 
ter utilize the fiber as we are on the 


threshold of many new discoveries in 
cotton fiber use. Fiber calibration and 
check programs alone are a very ele- 
mentary part of modern cotton mer- 
chandising, Goedecke pointed out. 

Although leaders in testing develop- 
ments, the U.S. still has much progress 
to make. 

“My figures indicate that at the pres- 
ent time there are well in excess of 
1,500 Micronaire instruments in opera- 
tion, of which 30 or 40 have been placed 
abroad, and of the Pressley Testers 700 
have been placed in laboratories with 
approximately 300 overseas. 

With the advent of Micronaire re- 
quirements on futures contracts, Goe- 
decke predicted that there would soon 
be quality differentials on cotton that 
do not test up to certain Micronaire 
specifications. And out of this system 
of trading will come demands for arbi- 
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specifications. 
reached _be- 


trations of fiber 

“Agreement must be 
tween sponsoring groups, the 
can Cotton Shippers’ Association, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute and the International Federa- 
tion for Cotton and Allied Textile In- 
stitute, to participate in a_ universal 
calibration and check program, the pur- 
pose of which will be to bring all labor- 
atories, both in this country and abroad 
to a common denominator.” 

Goedecke recommended two key steps 
toward this end. 

The first step will be the establish- 
ment of these key laboratories which 
will detremine the level of tests to be 
applied. Over the past several months 
Goedecke reports, that committees from 
these groups have been working on the 
problem of the laboratory and testing 
level. 

The next step will be to bring all key 
laboratories in close correlation with 
each other. This can be accomplished 
only through check programs and this 
calls for developing check samples which 
would be mailed to laboratories during 
the year to assure corresponding levels. 

In order to develop present testing 
techniques and personnel training and 
thereby make the laboratories really 
functional and helpful to both foreign 
and domestic customers, Goedecke listed 
10 points toward the realization of this 
“~ 


Ameri- 


Testing procedures as outlined need 
to be more concise. 

2. Testing procedures as_ described 
are more suited to research than to 
commercial applications at this time. 

3. Tolerances that are suited to com- 
mercial application are needed. Figures 
are needed for the minimum number of 
tests that can be made that will give 
practical results. 

4. Within and between laboratory tol- 
erances are needed for different num- 
bers of tests. 

5. Where two instruments measure 
the same thing, but express it in differ- 
ent units, an adequate conversion table 
should be available. 

6. Where two instruments measure 
some similar aspect of a fiber property 
and it can possibly be done, a conver- 
sion table should be available. 

7. New instruments or modifications 
of instruments should be given special 
study and their use as a research or 
commercial tool evaluated to help pre- 


vent research and commercial usage 
from becoming confused. 
8. If a new instrument or modifica- 


tion of an instrument is placed on the 
market and results are expressed in the 
same units as in the earlier model, it 
must be known whether the result is 
actually in the same units or is a com- 
plex of the unit measured by the early 
model and some other factor. For ex- 
ample, strength at % inch gauge length 
is correlated with fiber length so 
strength at % inch gauge length is ap- 
parently a complex of length and 
strength. 

9. A new measure such as the length- 
strength complex may be useful and 
again it may have little value because it 
could be a reflection of some faster 
way to arrive at a fiber property. 

10. The development of new instru- 
ments must be encouraged, but their po- 
tential should be thoroughly checked in 
terms of commercial and research ap- 
plications so that merchants will not be 
called upon to sell cotton against spe- 
cifications from an instrument that is 
largely in the research stage of use. 
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$46,000,000 
Saued and Returned to 


POLICYHOLDERS 


HOMER R. MITCHELL, Chairman of Board A. F. ALLEN, President 


The Louisiana Purchase 


In 1803 the United States acquired from France 

the vast area known as the Louisiana Territory. The price 
was eighty million francs ... about $15,000,000, and 

the purchase almost doubled the area of the United States. 


Since 1914 the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 
has saved and returned to policyholders over 
$46,000,000 in Dividends and Guaranteed Cost Discounts 
... more than three times the amount involved in 

the Louisiana Purchase. $3,855,678 was saved and returned 
to employers of labor in Texas in 1955 alone. 


Many Texas Business and Industrial Firms are taking 
advantage of the SAVINGS on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance offered by Texas’ 

largest writer. Are YOU? 
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INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE e DALLAS, TEXAS 
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and address in making word count. 


RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 





Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SAL E— Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. ?0” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie 
St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. . 
FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz. Industrial Engineer- 





ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 
FOR SALE—One No. 8 Bauer Bros. ballbearing 


cake breaker and one 26” Sprout-Waldron attri- 
tion mill, belt driven. Both in good condition and 
a bargain.—Farmers Cotton Oil Co., Telephone 
Dickens 2-5328, Winnsboro, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





oil mills, 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE5-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3506 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1808 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 


GArfield 38-6587 


POrter 5-6348 








FOR SALE—One complete 4-80 saw Murray plant 
with special Super Mitchell feeders, 14’ Hardwicke- 
Etter bur machine and practically new Buda 
engine, with gin buildings and approximately 144 
acres of land, located in Throckmorton County, 
Woodson, Texas. This plant for sale at an attrac- 
tive price and to be operated at location. For 
price and detailed information, contact R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: 
Day 2-8141, Night: 38-7929, Waco, Texas. 





GINNERS— If you want a good g gin in irrigated 
territory, contact Box PA, c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE— 3-80 saw steel Continental gin stands. 
3 F.E.C. Continental feeders.—Bolivar Gin Co., 
Shelby, Mississippi. 








FOR SAL E— To be moved. One complete 4-80 out- 
fit, less power and scales. Major items consist of 
four latest model 80-saw Murray gins, Super 
Mitchells, Mitchell conveyor distributor, 14’ Hard- 
wicke-Etter steel bur machine, 7-cylinder Hard- 
wicke-Etter steel cleaner, Murray VS _ separator, 
72” Murray steel condenser and Murray press and 


tramper. Will sell all together or any part.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tele- 
phones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Murray Big Reel ‘cleaner drier 
with separator, double 35” fan, Mitchell burner, 
1948 Model, condition good. Priced to sell at 
$3,750 loaded on buyer's truck.—M. S. Knowlton, 
Perthshire, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—One Lummus down-packing press, 
new piston and pen, $1,250.-T. T. Clark, P. O. 
Box 286, Telephone 123, Opp, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—One set Howe 34’ scales. Gins: 1-90 
Murray Safety, 7-90 Gullett, 1-80 Lummus 1949 
model, glass front double mote, 1-80 Continental 
Model C with 30 fronts, 3-80 Continental Model 
C brush, 6-80 Murray glass front loose roll 
dump, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with loose 
roll boxes and glass fronts, 5-70 Continental 
Model C brush with 30 fronts. Driers: Two Murray 
big reel, one 4-trough 1951 model Continental 
with burners, 5-80 Mitchell, two Lummus thermo 
cleaners. Bur machines: 1-10’ all-steel Continental, 
one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ steel and one wood. Air- 
line cleaners: One 4-cylinder V-drive Stacy, one 
6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter. Cleaners: One 8-cyl- 
inder Stacy with hot air attachments, one Hard- 
wicke-Etter 7-cylinder blow-in type, one 5-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in type, one 5-cyl- 
inder V-drive No. 2 Hardwicke-Etter, 2 Continental 
inclined 4-cylinder all-steel. Huller-cleaner-feeders : 
5-66” V-drive Special Standard Mitchells, 3-66” 
V-drive Continental Masters. Condensers: 1-48” 
and 1-36” Continental side discharge. Separators: 


4-72” Murrays, 1-52” Continental, one 8-cylinder 
Stacy. Pumps: 2 Lummus. Miscellaneous items: 
1 Mitchell vaporizer, 1 Hardwicke-Etter burner, 


various size fans, one double 30” Murray fan, 
two saw drums for 14’ Lummus bur machine, one 
rock and boll catcher, 5-70 Lummus change valve 
hoppers, 1-72” and 1-52” Murray Vacuum, 4-72” 
Murray cleaning cylinder with bearings. Engines: 
One L3000 Le Roi, one 280 h.p. Le Roi, one MM 
Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p., 6-cylinder. 
Electric motors: Sizes from 3 to 150 h.p., 440 volt. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, 
Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—4-80 saw iaiit a gin stands, $150 
each; one saw cylinder complete with bearings, 
$75; one heavy steel bound Murray press, $500; 
one hydraulic ram and casing cvumplete, $250; 
two bucket seed elevators, $50 each; one separator, 
$100; all Murray equipment.—Jonesboro Gin Com- 
pany, Jonesboro, La. 
FOR SALE- One Murray PX press. Gins: Several 
Continental 80-saw model C air blast gins with 
30 fronts and late model 80-saw Murrays with 
roll dumps and glass fronts. Extracting feeders: 
Standard and Super Mitchells in 60” and 66” 
lengths. One 43”, 6-cylinder Stacy and one 9-cyl- 
inder 50” Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven steel 
cleaners. One 48” type C Lummus and one 72” 
Continental steel separators. Beaumier, Continental 
and Murray press pumps. Murray and Cameron 
steel trampers. 10, 20, 40 and 100 h.p. electric 
motors with starters. %- and 1%-million BTU 
heaters. New Phelps fans, Government type tower 
driers, V-belts and fasteners and hundreds of 
other excellent items for your machinery or supply 
needs. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of used and reconditioned gin machinery, 
contact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist 
you with any of your machine problems, at no 
obligation. Call us regarding any machinery or 
complete plants you have for sale or trade.—R. B. 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: 
Day 2-8141, Night 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 
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Ad in The Press Gets 
Speedy Results 


Classified advertising in The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press gets 
attention from many readers, and 
prompt action. The latest evidence 
of this is the following letter from 
Leo C. Smith, Bakersfield, Calif.: 

“Please cancel our ad immedi- 
ately. We have filled the position 
that was open. For your informa- 
tion, the response to our advertis- 
ing through your medium was 
quick and voluminous, and we can 
heartily recommend it to others 
who wish to reach a goodly num- 
ber of people.” 











FOR SALE—25 h.p. boiler, upright type, 2 Lum- 
mus downpack rams in cases, two follow blocks, 


and 38-80 Continental Double X feeders.—Parker 
Bonded Warehouse, 407-11 No. Broad St., Monroe, 
Georgia. 


FOR SALE—Government type ‘tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, , ee 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—Gin building, any size. Seed houses 
and cotton houses. All-steel, bolted section com- 
plete, erected on your foundation. Save as much 
. 20%. Call Moorman Steel, CA5-2832, Hutchins, 
exas. 








FOR SALE—One Stacy 10’ steel bur extractor; 
one Stacy 6-cylinder steel incline cleaner; Hard- 
wicke-Etter 6-cylinder air line cleaner; one Con- 
tinental 10’ steel bur machine; one Continental 
50”, 5-cylinder steel cleaner; 5-80 saw Continental 
air blast gins; 4-80 saw Continental brush gins; 
5-80 saw Murray gins; one set 22’ Howe pit type 
scales with steel stringers; one Murray late type 
dropper ; one Murray steel cleaner, 6-cylinder ; one 
Murray press pump; 2-100 h.p. electric motors. 
Many other items of good used gin and oil mill 
machinery. Write us for your requirements.— 
Trinity Machinery Company, . © Box 3216, 
Irving, Texas. Dallas telephone STerling 3925. 





FOR SALE—Four Continental feeder cleaners, 
four X cleaners Model E. Double V-belt drive.— 
Planters Gin Company, Phone 6501 or 5031, Halls, 
Tennessee. 


FOR SALE ~One Mitchell J Jembo. “Steel down-pack- 
ing converted long-stroke Murray press. rea 
der horizontal steel Murray cleaner on V-drives, 
14’ steel Murray bur machine. Hardwicke-Etter 
short stroke tramper, complete with charge box, 
$500. Lummus iron bound steel, one-story down- 
packing tramper, $1250. Cen-Tennial tramper, 
$550. Continental ram and casing, $150. 144-M 
BTU Hardwicke-Etter burner, $50. 1-M Mitchell 
burner, $400. No. 30 Mitchell vaporizer, 
14’ Murray bur machine, completely rebuilt, 
in excellent, new condition. 6-cylinder horizontal 
steel Murray cleaner on V-drives. Complete 3-80 
Continental gins with FEC Mitchell feeders, 
Mitchell steel conveyor distributor, 6-cylinder hori- 
zontal Murray steel cleaner, 100 h.p. Fairbanks 
diesel, 1-M Mitchell burner, Continental conden- 
ser, two-story iron bound press, unloader fan, all 
transitions items complete, $4500. A real buy for 
someone who wants to get in the gin business 
cheap. Priced to move.—Wonder State Manufac- 
turing Company, Paragould, Arkansas. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Used double box, down-stroke, hy- 
draulic baling press, complete with pump, con- 
trols, etc. Will take immediate delivery.—Peabody 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Georgia. 














WANTED to buy: One 50 h.p. natural gas engine. 
-T. T. Clark, P. O. Box 286, Telephone 123, Opp, 
Alabama. 





WANTED—For immediate delivery, one used 12 
or 14 shelf tower drier with 144-M B.T.U. burner, 
fans and piping.—Phone or write Bob Bourne, 
P. O. Box 182, Phone 184-J, Prentiss, Miss. 


Personnel Ads 


INTEREST desired, as well as manager’s position, 
foreign production and ginning of cotton. Contact 
Box OL, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 




















EXPERIENCED ginner and repairman. Available 
immediately.—4902 South Acres Road, Phone: 
RE4-1764, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—Good cotton ginner. “Must be exper- 
ienced. Have 4-70 Lummus gin. Must be able S 
work long hours. Write Rudolf Stasta Gin, 

Maton, | or contact at Phone 2321 or Set, 








WANTED- Good, ‘reliable, sober ginner for a Lum. 
mus gin plant, at once. Good wages, good house 
if needed.- “J. E. Boyd, Port Lavaca, Texas. 


WANTED— ry good ginner for all year around “job. 
Must be capable of assuming a lot of responsi- 
bility. Have big, new four-room house and utilities 
furnished.—-Contact E. J. Sefcik, Phone 5-2726, 
Tulia, Texas. 

WANTED—Young man with some experience in 
local selling and shipping in oil mill and feed 
business. References required. Position open now. 
—Box AF, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 








FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One V-12 L3000, 400 h.p. Le Roi 
— engine; one V-8, 280 h.p. Le Roi engine; 

wo twin six MM, 210 ‘hp. butane engines; two 
Scvlinder MM 240 h.p. butane engines; several 
7%, 10, 20 and 30 h.p., 220-440 voit electric 
motors and starters.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three (3) Clipper cleaners Nos. 502. 
These are good machines and will sell at a bargain. 
Contact Northern Star Seed Farms, O’Brien, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Power units: 139 h.p. ‘Le Roi, $1350; 
130 h.p. International, $950; 160 hp. G.M.C., 
$2750; Ling GMC 671-12103, 260 h.p., 36,000. 400 
h.p. $7500.—Wonder State Manufacturing 
Company, "nah, Arkansas. 


AVAILABLE for immediate delivery—-One re- 
built Climax V-125, 450 h.p. engine; one rebuilt 
Le Roi L-3000, 325 h. p. engine; one rebuilt Le Roi 
H-2000, 225 h.p. engine; one Climax V-80 used 
engine, 225 h.p.; one C.G.C. Continental 3-cylinder 
diesel, 165 h.p. for sale as unit or parts.—Nortex 
Engine & Equipment Co., 523 Front Street, P. O. 
Box 355, Phone 2-0786, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


FOR SALE or trade for electrical equipment: 
One 12-cylinder Blue Streak Climax engine, two 
8 x 9 M & M engines (1 butane, 1 natural gas), 
four #1210 banks of Twin M & M engines. Above 
used equipment can be bought worth the money.— 
Lubbock Electric Company, 1108 34th Street, Phone 
SH4-2336, Lubbock, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse 32 E 12 diesel 120 
h.p. complete with auxiliaries, clutch, shaft and 
bearings. Excellent condition. — C. W. Bolton, 
Booneville, Miss. 


FOR SALE~—International 2-row cotton picker. 
Mounted on International M tractor. Has picked 
less than 100 bales. Write P. O. Box 471, Waynes- 
boro, Ga. 
































Waters and Bridgers Are 
On NCPA Committees 


Two appointments on committees of 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion have been made since the commit- 
tees were listed earlier in The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, the Association’s 
official publication. 

T. F. Bridgers, Wilson, N. C., has re- 
placed C. T. Prindeville, Chicago, on 
the public relations committee; and 

. F. Waters has replaced Procter 
Thompson, Cincinnati, on the chemists’ 
committee, President Harry S. Baker, 
Fresno, has announced. Both of the men 
replaced asked to be relieved because 
of other plans. 


g@T. M. JONES is the new 
chairman of the cotton ginning commit- 
tee of the Mississippi Delta Council. 
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® Bale Tie Outlook 


. e 

Still Uncertain 
THE BALE TIE situation remained 
uncertain at presstime, following a July 
12 meeting in Greenville, S. C., at which 
industry groups agreed to do everything 
possible to relieve the shortage caused 
by strikes at steel plants. 

Attending the conference were repre- 
sentatives of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute, producers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, government departments and 
others. American Cotton Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation also is working actively to obtain 
ties. 

Cotton mills agreed to salvage used 
ties and buckles and indicated that 
enough might be obtained to handle 
about 1,500,000 bales. The meeting also 
discussed results of tests in Memphis 
on aluminum ties and buckles, after 
which manufacturers planned further 
experiments with aluminum products. 

Foreign firms also are working with 
industry groups on the possibilities of 
making up a portion of the shortage. 

At presstime, authoritative observors 
estimated that all of these sources 
might supply ties enough to take care 
of as much as one-half to two-thirds 
of the anticipated cotton crop; but 
added that the chief hope is in early 
settlement of the strikes that have cut 
off the usual domestic sources. 


Stain-Repellent Cottons 
Marketed by British 


Stain-repellent cottons, developed in 
Great Britain, will be available to Amer- 
ican women this fall, 

Len Artel, 5 East Forty-Seventh 
Street, New York, will be the agency 
for the treated fabrics, to be sold as 
Howcol Dependables. One fabric, which 
requires no ironing, is a specially-pro- 
cessed rosin finish, while the other is 
both waterproof and stainproof. The 
process was developed by Rosendale 
Rayon Mills of Manchaster and London. 





Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Plan District Meetings 


Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation announces plans for the follow- 
ing district meetings to be held during 
August: 

District 9, Pine Bluff, Pines 
Hotel. 

District 10, Aug. 2, Magnolia, Magnolia 
Inn. 

District 11, Aug. 


Aug. 1, 


3, McGehee. 


District 8, Aug. 7, England, Fisher’s 
Cafe. 

District 7, Aug. 8, Helena, American 
Legion Hut. 

District 6, Aug. 9, Parkin. 

District 5, Aug. 10, Newport. 

District 3, Aug. 14, Walnut Ridge, 


Chamber of Commerce. 
District 4, Aug. 15, Blytheville, Noble 
Hotel. 


District 2, Aug. 20, Kennett, Jones 
Memorial Park. 

District 1, Aug. 21, Sikeston, Rustic 
Inn. 


Cooperative Ginners 
Meet in Houston 


Feb. 4-5 are the dates for the 1957 
annual convention of Texas Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association, Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives and Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives. The meeting will be held 


at the Rice Hotel in Houston, B. E. 
Schroeder, executive secretary and 
treasurer, has announced. 
Plains Cotton Growers 
Open Lubbock Office 

Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., announce 


the opening of offices at 220-221 Lub- 
bock National Bank Building in Lub- 
bock. W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, is 
president; Wilmer Smith, Wilson, vice- 
president; M. A. Elms, Littlefield, 
secretary-treasurer; and George 
Pfeiffenberger, Lubbock, executive vice- 
president. 





South American nuts, meats, 
tons per 24 hrs. 


90 West Broadway e 





COMPLETE CRUSHING, EXTRACTING & 
PROCESSING PLANT FOR RENT 


This modern processing plant, located in Bayonne, N. J., is a completely 
self contained installation featuring all late-type machinery, equipment, 
storage for buiks and oils PLUS a 420’ deepwater, covered steamship pier 
on the Kill van Kull with every necessary handling facility. 


As a crushing mill it can handle soya beans, copra, castor beans, various 
vegetables, 


There is also a solvent extraction plant with all modern facilities. 


The processing plant includes a Wurster & Sanger designed batch refinery, 
capacity of 360,000 lbs. alkaline refined oils per 24 hours. 


Grain or dry storage facilities include conveyorized concrete storage bins 
with total capacity of approx. 750,000 bushels. 


Lehigh, Jersey Central and Pennsylvania 
Railroads service the property. 


For further information and inspection appointment 
Wire — Phone — Write 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


BArclay 7-4185 


animal fats, etc. Capacity 260 


New York 7, N. Y. 











e Timber Growth Said 


Exceeding Removal 


FOR THE FIRST time since America 
began the harvest of its virgin forests, 
the country is growing timber faster 
than it is being used, according to a 
preliminary draft of Timber Resources 
Review, a report published by the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Leonard G. Carpenter, Minneapolis 
lumberman and president of American 
Forest Products Industries, said “... 
timber is actually being grown 32 percent 
faster than it is being removed. This is in 
contrast with a drain two percent in 
excess of growth in 1944 and a drain 80 
percent in excess of growth in 1929. In 
view of the increasing use of forest ma- 


terials for pulp and paper, for synthetic 
fabrics and for plastics, this is an ex- 
tremely significant fact. 

“Furthermore, the drain in saw tim- 
ber is now within three percent of being 
in balance which is a tremendous im- 
provement over the situations disclosed 
by the U.S. Forest Service surveys 
made in 1929 and in 1944. In 1929 saw 
timber was being removed 5.1 times 
more rapidly than it was being grown 
and in 1944, 1.6 board feet were being 
removed for each foot which was being 
grown. 

“The three percent current deficit in 
saw timber we believe is largely attrib- 
utable to the fact that a considerable 
volume today is coming from the virgin 
stands of the northwestern part of the 
U.S. In this area the cut still exceeds 








BRADEN 


CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF GRAIN STORAGE BUILDING 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
FEEDING AND LOAFING BARNS 


: MAIL THIS TODAY 
: PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 
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ALUMINUM BUILDING (] 


LONG, HIGH 














1007 EAST ADMIRAL 
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the growth by 50 percent. However, as 
the old growth forests are replaced by 
vigorous fast-growing young timber this 
ratio can be expected to move toward 
balance. In other sections of the coun- 
try where virgin forests have already 
been harvested, the TRR appraisal shows 
an excess of saw timber growth over 
drain. In the north, the growth is 1.8 
times removal and in the south, the 
growth is 1.22 times removal. 

“We feel that it is encouraging to 
note that the nation’s total commercial 
forest area has increased from 561,- 
044,000 acres in 1944 to 484,430,000 
acres today, not including timber land 
in Alaska.” 


Many Cotton Producers 
ege 

Spot-Oiling Grass 

Cotton growers are reminded by Fred 
C. Elliott, Texas Extension Service, 
that spot-oiling is an effective way to 
control Johnson grass. The method, 
which has been discussed in several ar- 
ticles in The Press, was used last year 
on 73,637 acres in 104 Texas counties. 

“Spot-Oiling Johnson Grass,” B-808, 
is available from county agents in 
Texas or Texas A. & M. Information 
Office at College Station. 


More Countries Granted 
Lint Buying Authority 


Cotton purchase authorizations for 
foreign countries issued recently by 
USDA under the PL 480 program in- 
clude the following: 

Spain has been authorized to buy 
about 167,000 bales of 13/16 inch and 
longer cotton for up to $25,167,000. In- 
formation is available from the Spanish 
Embassy, 2700 Fifteenth Street, Wash- 
ington. 

Japan has been authorized to buy 
130,000 bales of cotton for about 
$19,300,000. Information is available 
from USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice. 


National Safety Council 


Offers New Material 


The 1956 National Directory of Safe- 
ty Films is now available from the 
National Safety Council. The films con- 
tain a compact source of information on 
safety, first aid, fire prevention and 
civil defense. 

Also available is a new volume of 
“Five-Minute Talks for Foremen.” The 
talks include material on topics such as 
attitudes, lifting and first aid, and 
general safety around a plant. 

For further information and prices, 
write the National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Japanese Cotton Situation 


Improves This Season 


Japanese cotton imports during the 
first eight months of the 1955-56 mar- 
keting year registered a slight increase 
over the previous year amounting to 
1,362,000 bales. According to USDA, 
this is two percent higher than the 
1,347,000 bales imported in August- 
March 1954-55. 

Imports from the U. S., however, 
were down to 350,000 as compared with 
514,000 bales a year ago. 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


India Star and Southern Star 
2\b. Jute Bagging 





em enable our customers to receive 
CONTACT One of These 


Representatives for Fast 
Efficient Service ern Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and 


prompt shipment, we have stocks of South- 


SELLING AGENTS India Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston 


Bolton Bagging Co. 
1222 Exchange Building and Gulfport. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Robert Burgher You Can Rely on the 


4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. Quality of Both Grades! 


Dallas, Texas 


Mason Jackson Co. 


525 Spring St. : 
as | MET Mills 
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WHICH V-BELT 





% In this way you can make up V-Belts 
in any length to fit any drive the fast 
economical way — V-Belts that per- 
form exceptionally well. 


% In contrast to link-type belts these 
ALLIGATOR fastened V-Belts have 
just one strong joint... stretch, and 
follow-up maintenance are reduced 
to 4 minimum. 


ALLIGATOR INTRODUCTORY V-BELT 
: «= s«éRRIVE UNITS 
contain V-Belt- 
ing, Fasteners and 
» Tools — every- 
thing you need in 
one compact 
package to make 
up V-Belts quick- 
‘ly. Available in 
sizes A, B,C & D. 






= 
Ask for Bulletins V-215 and V-216 
Order From Your Distributor 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


ALLIGATOR 
V-BELT FASTENERS 








Memphis Cotton Carnival 
Elects W. C. Manley 


W. C. Manley, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Memphis Cotton Carni- 
val. Although born in St. Louis, he has 
been a resident of Memphis since 1910 
when his father moved his family down 
the river on the famous old steamer 
Peter Lee. He completed his education 
in Memphis schools and enlisted in the 
U. S. Marine Corps in 1918, serving in 
France and England. 





W.C. MANLEY 


In 1919 he married Margaret Lindsey; 
and as a wedding present from his new 
father-in-law, got a job as_ shipping 
clerk at the Bellevue Cotton Oil Mills. 
In 1920 he was employed as manager 
of the Shelby Oil Mill (now disman- 
tled), in Mississippi, but left there in 
1926 to open his linter brokarage busi- 
ness in Memphis. Manley has operated 
that business since that time, except for 
three years during World War II, when 
he served as District Director of OPA 
for West Tennessee. 

He is an elder of Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church, a member of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Memphis Board of Trade, American 
Cotton Linter Association, National 
Cotton Batting Institute, The Tennessee 
Club, The University Club, American 
Legion, The Kiwanis Club and the Shel- 
by, Miss., Masonic Lodge. In addition 
he has long been active in Cotton Carni- 
val societies and the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival Association. 

Manley has two daughters, three 
granddaughters and one grandson, and 
lives at 4481 Barfield Road. 





New Bulletin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS DESCRIBES 
FEATURES OF MOTORS 


Construction features of Allis-Chal- 
mers large end-shield bearing synchro- 
nous motors are described in new litera- 
ture. 

The motors meet the growing demand 
for a high degree of protection, com- 
bined with maximum accessibility for a 
variety of direct-connected or geared 
applications to drives for centrifugal 
blowers, compressors and fans, centri- 
fugal pumps, coal pulverizers, grinding 
mills, wood chippers, Jordan pulp re- 
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finers, banbury mixers and crackers in 
rubber mills, ete. 

Copies of “End - Shield Bearing 
Synchronous Motors,” 05B8305, are 
available on request from Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., 1047 S. 70th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; or The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 


Revolution No. 2 
Page 16) 


building which still stands and is the 
museum. 

Without going into details, this mill 
and others which Slater and various 
associates built were properous. The 
Slater family continued to be an im- 
portant factor in the development of the 
American cotton textile industry 
through the years. Members of the fami- 
ly were active in the establishment. of 
the Old Slater Mill Association, which 
restored the museum. 


e The Revolution Was Rapid — It didn’t 
take long for the combination of the 
new cotton gin and the new textile in- 
dustry to change American life. Before 
they came, there were virtually n 
factories. Ninety-five percent of the 
people lived on farms, and cloth was 
made largely in the home. The cotton 
crop, as previously mentioned, was only 
3,000 bales; and these were mostly 
light bales cf less than 250 pounds. 

By 1801, cotton production reached 
100,00( bales of the present standard 
500 pounds. The crop jumped to over 
500,000 bales by 1825, to one million 
by 1835, to two million bales by 1847 
and a pre-Civil-War peak of 4,500,000 
bales by 1859. This country, by then, 
was growing two-thirds of the world’s 
cotton. 

The textile industry here also devel- 
oped rapidly. Seventeen years after the 
Old Slater Mill was built, the U. S. 
Treasury Department estimated that 
there were 226 mills operating. The 
great majority of these were spinning 
mills producing yarn with equipment 
built on the principal which Samuel 


(Continued from 


Slater brought to this country. 
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PERMANENT MAGNETS 


Individually 
Engineered 
for YOUR 
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Send for details re ne RSI 
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New Laboratory 


SHOWN ABOVE is the new, modern lab- 
oratory occupied by Panogen, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of seed disinfectants and seed- 
treating equipment, while the lower pic- 


rE ture shows the firm’s president, Petrus 
, 4 / Hellman. Panogen, which is affiliated 
& Lif aes with Morton Salt Co., shares Morton 

of 


Salt’s new laboratory, just south 


eee Woodstock, IIl. 
c Located only a few miles from the 
enol * 


main Panogen plant at Ringwood, IIL, 
the new laboratory houses the company’s 
Research and Development Department. 

In addition to providing facilities for 
the development of new and improved 
seed- and soil-treating chemicals, the 
laboratory is also equipped for a wide 
variety of other functions. 

A modern pilot plant permits study of 
the most economical ways to manufac- 
ture new products. 


Mexican Cotton Forecast 
Smaller Than in 1956 


Mexico’s 1956 cotton crop was esti- 
mated at 2,050,000 bales by USDA on 
July 9, a drop of nine percent from last 
season. The average yield is expected to 
be about 12 percent above that in 1955, 
but acreage dropped 19 percent. 

Estimated production by areas, with 
1955 output in parenthesis, is as follows: 
Sonora-Sinaloa, 433,000 bales (640,000) ; 
Mexicali, 408,000 (428,000) ; Matamoros, 
474,000 (454,000); Laguna, 402,000 
(396,000); Delicias, 214,000 (197,000) ; 
Juarez and Villa Ahumada, 39,000 
(34,000); La Paz, 31,000 (28,000) 
Monterrey, 8,000 (17,000); Nuevo Lare- 
do, 12,000 (14,000); Don Martin, 8,000 
(9,000); Tecoman 5,000 (17,000) and 
other areas, 16,000 bales, the same as 
a year ago. 


John R. Gray, Floydada, 


Texas, Ginner, Dies 

John Robert Gray, 67, operator of 
Scott Gin Co. at Floydada, Texas, died 
July 4 following a heart attack. 

Born in Denton County, Gray came 
to West Texas in 1919. He was a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Pythias and the 
First Baptist Church. 

Survivors include his wife Mamie, 
one sister, Mrs. Garner Moise of San 
Antonio, and two brothers, J. W., Den- 
ton; and Rube, Ralls. 


@ TONY SALVAGGIO is now 
manager of Scamardo Gin Co. at Cald- 
well, Texas. 
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the best protection 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 


SA | AN TON\O ‘ : : Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


Mary's at Travis 


For those who demand the Each hotel is located on a 

best in hotel accammodations. main highway in the center of 

Famed for friendly service and activity in its respective city. 

excellent cuisine. Prompt Garage Service at door 
of each hotel. 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


YY TEXAS HOSPITALITY at its best! ELTON BAGGING CO. 
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It May Not Be As Big As Los Angeles, but 





Weedpatch Is Widely Known 


Wherever cotton ginners gather across the Cotton Belt, 
genial Harry Thompson and his wife, Lelia, have friends 
made during years of working in behalf of the industry. 


EEDPATCH is a California cross- 

roads that’s famous out of all pro- 
portion to its size. That isn’t to say 
that it’s as well known as Los Angeles 
or Frisco, Bakersfield or Berkeley. But, 
throughout the ginning industry, Weed- 
patch is famed as the headquarters of 
Harry Thompson, one of the cotton in- 
dustry’s favorite leaders. 

The time, thought, energy and money 
that Harry Thompson has invested in 
helping cotton organizations add up to 
a major contribution to the industry. 
They’ve also made a multitude of friends 
for Harry and Lelia, a busy wife who 
usually goes with Harry on trips across 
the Cotton Belt. 

While leading a full, busy life of 
service to the industry and to his locali- 
ty, Harry manages to find time for 
recreation, also. He’s an ardent golfer; 
likes to fsh in the High Sierras once a 
year on a pack trip; he salmon fishes 
occasionally near his old hometown of 
Eureka; and he enjoys some football 
games every fall. 

Harry is one of those rare creatures 
in California cotton—a native of the 
state. He was born in Eureka, a sea- 
port and lumbering town on the north- 
ern coast, in 1891. 

In 1907 he moved to Belton, Texas, 
where he finished high school. Texas’ 
Rio Grande Valley and Coastal Bend 
areas were his home for most of the 
next decade, except for a couple of 
years spent in North Dakota. After 
serving in the Army Air Corps during 
World War I, Harry returned to Cali- 
fornia in 1919. 


e Raised Cotton in 1920 — There wasn’t 
much cotton in California 36 years ago, 
but one of those raising the crop was 
Harry Thompson. During the Twenties 
he was in the small group of pioneers 
in the San Joaquin Valley who pro- 
duced practically all of the California 
cotton crop averaging wel! under half 
a million bales yearly, and less than a 
quarter-million much of the time. 
Harry managed a gin at Lamont for 
the San Joaquin Valley Cotton Oil Co., 
from 1930 to 1934. California gins of 
those days were simply constructed— 
no dryers, no lint cleaners, no stick re- 
movers, and very few overhead bur 
extractors. Cotton was picked clean and 
the quality was good. The cotton busi- 
ness had relatively few problems (or, 
at least, it seems so today) until a 
real problem caught folks completely 
unprepared. That was five cent cotton 
and other conditions of the Thirties. 


e Leased Weedpatch in 1934 — In the 
midst of the depression, in 1934, Harry 
leased the Weedpatch Gin from the late 
W. B. Coberly, Sr., of California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp. He later bought the gin. 
Through the years, he added much 
equipment to the gin; and added friends 
across the Cotton Belt as a result of the 
friendliness and bubbling energy which 
characterize him. 

Soon he began to be called upon by 
men in other states to help build the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association 
and other cotton organizations. Harry 


38 





traveled throughout the country, at his 
own expense; and attended as many 
as seven state ginners’ conventions in 
a single year. (One of the highlights 
of his life, he comments, was the warm 
reception that he received at these state 
meetings. ) 


e Served in Many Positions — Because 
of his ability and his generosity in giv- 
ing of his time and effort, Harry 


Thompson has been called to serve in 
many positions of leadership in his in- 
dustry and his home community. Some 
of these include the following: 

Ginner delegate to the National Cot- 
ton Council since it was organized. 

Chairman of the California unit of 
the Council this year. 

President of the National Cotton Gin- 





ners’ Association in 1947 and 1948. 

Harry now claims that he spends 
most of his time playing golf, but that’s 
a little hard to believe when his fellow 
citizens start talking about his current 
local activities. 

He is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kern County Cancer 
Society and devotes much time to this 
work. For example, this year he was 
a leader in the program which resulted 
in two carloads of the countys abund- 
ant potato harvest being donated by 
growers of the Edison district so that 
the money was turned over to the can- 
cer society. 

During National Cotton Week, Harry, 
who had just returned from a trip to 
Mexico, was busy encouraging Bakers- 
field individuals and firms to partici- 


HARRY G. THOMPSON, on the right, is shown with Mrs. Thompson and their 
two granddaughters, Karen, age 12, and Lelia May, eight years old. 
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pate in the Cotton Week celebration. 
Harry belongs to Stockdale Country 


Club, and is active in the Rotary Club, 
Scottish Rite, Shriners and American 
Legion. 


Of course he stills grows cotton. He 
owns and operates a half-section near 
Weedpatch, and also operates some 
rented land. 

e Most of All — the Grandchildren — 
Everything that has gone before is 
secondary to the grandchildren upon 
whom Harry and Lelia concentrate 
their affection and their energies since 
the loss of their daughter, Mary Alice 
Huffman, two years ago. No one stays 
long in the Thompson home at 2301 
Spruce Street in Bakersfield without 
realizing how devoted the grandparents 
are to Karen and Lelia May Huffman. 

Grandmother Lelia lives just about 
as busy a life as Harry, and for recrea- 
tion enjoys bridge and canasta more 
than the golf that Harry urges her to 
play. She is a leader in the Bakersfield 
Woman’s Club, the Eastern Star and 
the Methodist Church, in Lamont, near 
Bakersfield, where the grandchildren 
live and go to church. She also is active 
in the Chester Avenue Baptist Church 
in Bakersfield. 

Whether its ginning, grandchildren 
or golf, the Thompsons make a wonder- 
ful team, and they share equally in the 
affections of the cotton industry. 


e Soybean Convention 


Program Outlined 
THE AMERICAN Soybean Associ- 


ation’s convention will be held on the 
University of Illinois campus Aug. 13- 
16, says Geo. McCulley, vice-chairman 
of the program committee. 

Reports on the newly formed Soybean 
Council of America, on export 
markets for soybeans and a panel on 
the quality of U. S. soybeans and the 
federal grading standards will be fea- 
tured in the annual convention. 

There will be roundups on the ex- 
port market development programs for 
U soybean products with Associ- 
ation officials who have recently re- 
turned from Europe. 

Exhibit booths at the combined meet- 
ings in the union will be available for 
firms serving the soybean industry, 
says McCulley. Information concerning 
them may be had by contacting him 
at Hudson, Iowa. 

The U. S. Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory will be co-hosts with the Universi- 
ty to the convention. 


Cotton Classing Course 
Scheduled in Augusta 


A cotton classing short course for 
men in the cotton trade— ginners, 
farmers, and anyone interested in buy- 
ing and selling—will be held in Augusta 
July 16-27, says Georgia Extension 
Service. 

The department of agronomy at the 
University of Georgia College of Agri- 
culture and the cotton division of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
are cooperating in conducting the event. 

Delegates will grade and staple lots 
of all qualities of cotton. Lectures will 
cover topics related to the handling and 
processing of lint. A complete set of 
official standards for grade and staple 
will be available for study and com- 
parison. 
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Louisiana Ginners’ School 
Will Be in Alexandria 


Gin operators throughout Louisiana 
are invited to attend a Cotton Gin 
Operator’s School at Alexandria, on 
Tuesday, July 24, says the Louisiana 
Extension Service. The schvol will be 
sponsored by Louisiana Extension Ser- 
vice, USDA, the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, and leading gin manufacturers. 

The purpose of the school, according 
to Charles E. Severance, associate 
engineer with the LSU Agricultural 
Extension Service, is to bring the 
operators tips on efficient gin opera- 
tion and the ginning of quality cotton. 
Helping to stage the school will be R. 
Herschel McRay of the National Cot- 
ton Council and J. C. Oglesbee and 


What Makes 
Good Advertising 
BETTER? 





A. M. Pendleton, engineers with the 
USDA Extension Service. 

The morning session will be held in 
City Park Auditorium at Alexandria, 
beginning at 9, Severance sayys. During 
the afternoon representatives of gin 
manufacturers will take interested 
groups on visits to gins in the area for 
discussions of the operation, care and 
adjustment of each maker’s machinery. 

The school was preceded by a number 
of schools for mechanical picker opera- 
tors. 


@ RAYMOND E. ROWLAND, 
formerly vice-president, has been elected 
president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, succeeding DONALD DAN- 
FORTH, who continues as board chair- 
man. 


T. BE SURE 


you are advertising to 
the right people! Don’t 
waste your promotion 
dollars on readers who 


have no use for your 


vroducts or services. 





2. USE A 
PUBLICATION 


whose editorial power 
and prestige assure 
strength and readership 


for your advertising copy. 
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Cotton Council Supporting 
Expanded Research Bill 

The National Cotton Council is sup- 
porting a new government program 
authorizing $100 million additional 
funds for utilization research aimed at 


expanding markets for agricultural 
commodities. 
Wm. Rhea Blake, Council executive 


vice-presicent, testified July 6, before 
a Senate Agricultural Subcommittee on 
a bill introduced jointly by Senator 
Capehart and 33 other senators. He 
stressed agriculture’s need for achieving 
parity of research with industry, in 
order for the farmer to achieve parity 
income. 
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The Ace Co. 
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He pointed out that agriculture spends 
for research only one-fourth as much 
as industry per sales dollar. 

For cotton, research is basic to every- 
thing involved in expanding markets. 
Cotton research must be aimed at re- 
ducing cost and improving quality in 
producing the fiber, as well as in 
producing products made from the fiber. 

The additional expenditure of $100 
million a year authorized by the Cape- 
hart Bill would, if realized, double 
present federal expenditures for 
ricultural research. 

Blake commended the imaginative, 
dynamic approach in this’ proposal, 
pointing particularly to the fact that 
the size of the authorization is realisti- 
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Save Money with the 
Waller Bale Gage! 
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e No more big bales 

e No more penalties to pay 
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your press 


e Uniform bales for your 
customers! 


Approved and sold by several gin 
machinery manufacturers. Also widely 
used by cottonseed oil mills for baling 
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cally in accord with the tremendous job 
to be accomplished. 

On this point, however, Blake said 
that the principal difficulty in the past 
has been in obtaining appropriations 
already authorized by Congress. He 
stressed the necessity for developing, 
on the part of both the Executive 
Branch and the Congress, a favorable 
attitude toward actually making avail- 
able the funds authorized. 

He suggested changes to improve the 
bill regarding organization, administra- 
tion, personnel, and the handling of 
research through contracts and grants. 


e@ 1,452,000 Bales Is 


Plains Forecast 


A COTTON CROP of 1,452,000 bales in 
the 20-county South Plains area of Texas 
is forecast by the Lubbock Cotton Ex- 
change. The 1955 crop was 1,113,000 
bales and the 1954 crop 1,500,000 bales 
in the area. 

The region has 
of dryland cotton 
under irrigation. 


about 
and 


671,000 acres 
1,280,000 acres 


Ginnings in Lower Valley 


Far Behind Last Season 


Ginnings in Texas four Lower Valley 
counties are running considerably low- 
er than at this same time last year, 
Agriculture Commissioner John 
White said July 9. 

Cotton ginned in Hidalgo, Willacy, 
Cameron and Starr counties totaled 
only 17,795 bales through July 4. This 
is far below the 46,525 bales ginned 
during the same period last year. 

White pointed out, however, that out 
of this year’s total, 16,242 bales were 
ginned during the last week of report- 
ing from June 28 to July 4. He said 
ginnings “should pick up steadily from 
now on until a peak harvest is reached 
—probably in early August.” 

He attributed this year’s late har- 
vest to later plantings brought about 
by slight changes in pink bollworm 
quarantine regulations and some _ re- 
planting due to lack of early soil mois- 
ture. In spite of the slow start, the four- 
county total production is expected to 
clesely approach the more than 400,000 
bales produced last year. 

Counties and bales ginned to date in- 
clude: Cameron 4,422, Hidalgo 11,854, 
Willacy 1,518 and Starr 274. 


e For 73 Years, He 
Does It Himself 


DO IT YOURSELF has always been 
the motte of E. A. Scott, Santa Rosa, 
Texas, and the 73-year-old farmer did 
everything about producing his 1956 
cotton crop up to the picking stage. 

Recently he demonstrated his spry- 
ness by going into the field and picking 
210 pounds of cotton. 

His 15 acres of cotton this season 
are making about 25 bales under irri- 
gation in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 


gm Cc. L. WALKER, JR., Temple, 
Texas, oil mill manager, became a grand- 
father recently with the arrival of 
Deborah Ann, daughter of C. L. WAL- 
KER, III ,a petty officer in the Naval 
Hospital at the Marine Base at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 
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Presenting 


Peary Wilemon 





Maypearl, Texas—— 


PEARY WILEMON of Maypearl, Texas, 
is one of those progressive men who are 
keeping their ginning operations up-to- 
date as mechanization and other develop- 
ments change the cotton industry, and 
who also serve as leaders in their local 
communities and the ginning industry. 

He was born at Maypearl, in Ellis 
County of the Texas Blacklands, on Sept. 
14, 1909, and has lived there all his life. 
After graduating from high school, he 
attended Trinity University, then located 
in Waxahachie, until 1928, when he left 
college to operate The Wilemon Gin be- 
cause of the critical illness of his father. 
Peary worked with his father as assist- 
ant manager and bookkeeper for four 
years, bought half interest in 1932 and 
became sole owner in 1934 after his 
father’s death. 

The two gin plants which Peary now 
owns and operates are in an area that 
rapidly changed from hand picking to 
machine stripping and hand pulling of 
cotton, as have many other areas. Peary 
was one of the first ginners to face up 
to the problem of getting equipment that 
would enable the gin to produce quality 
cotton in spite of all of the green bolls 
and other trash associated with the new 
type of harvesting. His early use of the 
green boll trap was the subject of a fea- 
ture article in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press four years ago. 

His wife, who is nicknamed “Bunch,” 
weighs and helps with the bookkeeping 
at the gin during the peak ginning sea- 
son in the fall. She and Peary attained 
the status of grandparents on Jan. 11 
of this year when daughter Judy had a 
son. Judy attended the University of 
Texas, but David, their son, hopes to 
make the SMU football team as a tackle. 
Susan, another daughter, is attending 
Waxahachie High School. 

Peary has been a steward of the Meth- 
odist Church for 24 years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Maypearl Service Club, county 
draft board, Ellis County Purebred Live- 
stock Association and is a vice-president 
and director of the First State Bank in 
Maypearl. Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation always has his full cooperation, 
and he is a director and member of the 
executive committee. 
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e New Arizona Plant 
Built for Calcot 


CALCOT, LTD., cotton cooperative 
with headquarters at Bakersfield, Calif., 
announces the appointment of John W. 
Tribolet as head of Arizona operations, 
and plans to build compress and ware- 
hcuse facilities on a tract near Glendale, 
northwest of Phoenix. 

Tribolet has worked with Russell 
Kennedy, Calcot general manager, for 
five years as field representative, has 
handled grower and public relations 
and edited “Calcot News.” 

Born and raised in the Salt River 
Valley, Tribolet is a member of a pio- 
neer Arizona family. Prior to joining 
Calcot, he was with the California 
Farm Bureau Federation. Tribolet spent 
11 years with the USDA in farm credit 
work covering the western states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, following completion of college 
work at Utah State where he majored in 
agricultural economics. 

Active in community and civic af- 
fairs in Bakersfield and the San Jos- 
quin Valley, Tribolet was a Rotarian, 
and also served as a member of the 
board of the Kern County branch of 
the American Red Cross and the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. He was a charter 
member of the agricultural section of 





the Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, 
serving as co-chairman of the group’s 
National Cotton Week promotion that 
drew state and national acclaim during 
the past three years. He continued to 
serve in Farm Bureau activities and on 
the editorial staff of local publications 
of farm organizations. 

The Caleot Arizona plant now under 
construction will include 10 sprinklered 
warehouse units and a compress. Ac- 
cording to Kennedy the facilities will 
reflect the latest advances in engineer- 
ing design and will be in operation in 
time for the coming crop. He estimated 
the cost at $750,000, providing seasonal 
capacity for 100,000 bales. 


Sweden Needs Vegetable Oil 


Sweden will need large amounts of 
vegetable oil for margarine because of 
40 percent reduction in oilseeds harvest, 
USDA reports. Vegetable oil output 
in Sweden is expected to be only 17,000 
tons as compared with 38,000 tons 
needed. 


gw. A. LA FONT, TOM 
WOODWARD AND H. C. BOHANNAN 
are stockholders of Hale County Gin Co., 
Plainview, Texas, which was incorpor- 
ated recently. 
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Dates of District Ginners’ 


Meetings in Texas Set 

Dates for the remaining district 
meetings of Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association have been announced by 
Ed H. Bush, Dallas, executive vice- 
president. The meetings will be held as 
follows: 

District 7 — Brenham — July 21 — 
American Legion Hall—Noon meeting. 


District 6—Waco—July 24—“Green 
Perch” on the North Bosque—Noon 
meeting. 


District 9—Austin—July 26—Zilker 


Park—Noon meeting. 
District 4 — Corsicana — July 30 — 


in METERS 
and BLOWERS 











Now in its second century of proved use- 
fulness, the basic Roots’ rotary positive 
principle accurately controls the volume 
of air or gas passing through Roots- 
Connersville Blowers or Meters. The sim- 
ple mechanism operates with guaranteed 
dependability. Compactness saves space 
and foundation costs. Sturdy construction 
insures long years of low-cost perform- 
ance. All these values add up to 
R-C plur-ability. Ask for details in Bulle- 
tin AF-154 for blowers and Bulletin 
M-152 for meters. 
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Southland Cotton Oil—evening meeting. 
District 8—Temple—July 31—South- 
land Cotton Oil—evening meeting. 
District 5—Hillsboro—Aug. 2—Hills- 
boro Country Club—evening meeting. 
District 1, 2 and 3:—Paris—Nichol- 
son House—Aug. 6—Noon meeting. 
District 23—E]1 Paso—Aug. 13—Noon 
meeting. 
District 21 and 
15—Noon meeting. 
District 15 and 16—Quanah—Tenta- 
tive date, week of Aug. 27. 
District 17, 18, 19 and 20—Lubbock 
—Sept. 1—Morning meeting. 


© Soybean Official Is 


Back From Europe 


GEORGE M. STRAYER, executive di- 
rector of the new Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., returned from Western 
Europe to the U. S. July 10 with recom- 
mendations concerning an export mar- 
ket development program for U. S. soy- 
beans in Europe. Strayer also is execu- 
tive vice-president of the American Soy- 
bean Association. 

Strayer, who flew across early in 
June, has made a quick survey of 10 
European countries with an eye to 
increased markets for U. S. soybeans 
and soybean products. Western Europe 
is already among the best customers 
for our soybean oil and soybeans. 

The Soybean Council of America was 
formed as an industrywide nonprofit 
organization with the purpose of broad- 
ening the markets for soybean products 
to keep soybeans out of the surplus 
class. Among the Council’s early activi- 
ties will be export efforts in Asia, 
Europe and South America. 

An export market development pro- 
gram for U. S. soybeans is already 
under way in Japan. It is financed 
jointly by U. S. governmental P. L. 480 
funds and by private trade groups in 
the U. S. and Japan. If a simi-lar pro- 
ject is set up in Europe it will be 
financed the same way. 

Strayer is seeking the backing of 
trade groups and government agencies 
in Western European countries for the 
soybean export program. 

The new Soybean Council will be 
financed by voluntary’ contributions 
from producers of 10 cents per 100 
bushels ($1.50 per carlot) on all soy- 
beans sold. Collections will be made at 
the point of sale and will start Sept. 1 
on 1956 soybeans, to apply on all sales 
of soybeans made after July 15.. 


22—Abilene—Aug. 


Former Southern Mill 
Manager Dies July 2 


J. Edgar Lambert, retired manager 
of The Southern Cotton Oil Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C., died in the Wilmington 
Hospital July 2. 

He is survived by his wife, Hazel 
Edwards Lambert of Rocky Mount; 
two sons, Edgar of Raleigh, and 
George who is attending school in 
Washington, D. C.; and a daughter, 
Sarah. 

Friends throughout the cotton indust- 
ry will join the staff of The Press in 
extending their deepest sympathy. 


@ FORREST W. BEALL, Nash, 
Okla., farmer, has been named South- 
west area director of CSS, succeeding 
JAMES R. LYONS of Amarillo, Texas. 
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Hormone and Antibiotic 


Increase Steer Gains 


A combination of hormone and anti- 
biotic fed to steers in a standard ration 
significantly increased daily gains, re- 
ports Al Lane, Arizona Extension live- 
stock specialist. 

Steers in an experiment at the Arizo- 
na Experiment Station by Dr. Robert 
Richard were calves weighing about 
485 pounds at the beginning of the 
trial. They were sold 168 days later. 
The average carcass grade was between 
low choice and choice.. 

A standard ration composed of 
approximately 20 pounds of silage, 2% 
pounds of hay, 8 pounds of grain, and 
1% pounds of cottonseed meal was used 
on all lots. The only difference was that 
one lot received 10 mg. daily of stil- 
besterol, another lot received 10 mg. 
per hundred weight of body weight of 
terramycin, and the last lot received a 
combination of both additives. 

A 12-hour stand without feed or 
water and the 125-mile haul to Phoenix 
preceded the final weighing. There was 
no real difference between gains of 
steers fed terramycin and those fed 
stilbesterol. Steers on the control ra- 
tion, with no additive, had the lowest 
gain (5 percent less than with terramy- 
cin). 

Steers fed the combination gained 
21 percent faster than the control lot. 
The response from feeding the two 
additives together was greater than the 
combined response from feeding the 
additives separately. 

The efficiency of feedlot gains was 
improved the most by feeding the com- 
bination. Steers fed stilbesterol re- 
quired less feed per hundred weight of 
grain than the control ration. Steers 
fed terramycin used their feed lless 
efficiently than the control lot. 

There was no real difference in car- 
cass grade. 


CMOS po es 





Harwell To Manage Mill 


HARRY HARWELL has been appointed 
general manager of Peoples Cotton Oil 
Co., Ltd., Lafayette, La., the board of 
directors has announced. A graduate of 
Oklahoma University, Harwell has been 
with Southland Cotton Oil Co., Oklahoma 
City. He succeeds the late M. L. Bolton 
at Lafayette. 
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A. G. Swint, Georgia Gin 
Leader, Is Drowned 


A. G. Swint, cotton ginning leader 
at Orchard Hill, Ga., drowned on July 
5 in a lake near his home. A boat in 
which he and Mrs. Swint were riding 
overturned and he rescued Mrs. Swint 
before he was drowned. Many friends 
throughout the industry extend sympa- 
thy to his family and associates in their 
tragic loss. 


A. G. SWINT 


Active in seed improvement work 
and the ginning industry, he served in 
many positions in the Georgia and 
National Cotton Ginners’ Associations, 
including the presidency of both organi- 
zations. He was a Mason, and Rotarian, 
and served three terms in the Georgia 
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Legislature and one in the Georgia 


Senate. 

Born at Orchard Hill in 1890, he 
started ginning cotton with his father 
in 1908, and became owner of a gin in 
1912, continuing actively in the business 
until his death. 

Survivors include his wfe; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lewis Murphy, Griffin; four 
sons, A. George Swint, Jr., Cordele; 
John Swint, Detroit, Mich.; Herman 
and James Swint, Orchard Hill; two 
brothers, E. J. Swint, Jonesboro; Rabun 
Swint, Westfield, N. J.; two sisters, 
Mrs. Evelyn Romann, Jupiter, Fla.; 
Mrs. Rosalind Bundy, Baltimore, Md., 
and 12 grandchildren. 


New Bulletin 


AUTOMATIC SEED WEIGHING IS 
DESCRIBED BY RICHARDSON 


High - speed, near - continuous opera- 
tion of an automatic cottonseed scale 
in cotton gin operation is described and 
illustrated in a new four-page Techni- 
cal Reference, No. 56B, now offered by 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. 

The reference describes several ad- 
vantages of the Richardson H-39 Cotton- 
seed Scale, which include: high-speed 
weighing that maintains rates parallel 
to ginning; how the scale eliminates 
stoppage problems; and how it reduces 
headroom requirements. 

Feeding, weighing and _ discharge 
operations are discussed and illustrated 
in three drawings. Seven photographs 
show the scale’s belt feeder, weigh hop- 
per and main beam system, control 
system and automatic printing dial 
head, housing, two counter mechanisms 
and a typical installation of the scale. 

A full-page drawing illustrates a 
basic arrangement of the Richardson 
H-39 cottonseed handling system. 

Copies of Technical Reference No. 
56B, “Automatic Cottonseed Weighing 
in Cotton Gin Operation,” may be ob- 
tained by writing Richardson Scale Co., 
Van Houten Ave., Clifton, N. J.; or 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26.. 


Texas Extension Service 
Appoints Specialists 


Two specialists added to the Texas 
Extension Service are Edwin H. Cooper, 
wildlife conservation § specialist, and 
H. A. Turney, assistant entomologist. 

Cooper replaces R. E. Callender who 
retired on May 31. He is a native of 
San Marcos and a 1953 graduate of 
Texas A. & M. College in wildlife 
management. 

Turney is a_ native of Hidgen, 
Ark., and holds both BSA and M.S. 
degrees from the University of Arkan- 
sas in entomology. 

The new entomologist was reared on 
a farm and since receiving his bache- 
lor’s degree has been employed in vari- 
ous fields of entomological work. These 
include the department of entomology 
of the University of Arkansas, and 
summer work as a cotton insect scout 
and as an assistant survey entomolo- 
gist. 

Turney will have charge of the cot- 
ton and other insect survey work con- 
ducted jointly by the Extension Service 
and USDA. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


WATSON'S 


It's Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
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@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 
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New Cotton for Texas Areas 


@ BLIGHTMASTER, to be available for 1957 plantings, is a disease- 
tolerant, stormproof variety that has made good yields. 


LIGHTMASTER, a new disease-tole- 

rant, stormproof cotton developed 
at the Texas Experiment Substation in 
Lubbock, will be available for farmers 
to plant in 1957. Foundation seed was 
released to certified seed growers last 
spring, and large quantities of certi- 
fied seed should be available for plant- 
ing next spring. 

The new cotton is described in Texas 
Experiment Station publication L-292, 
and was developed in cooperation with 
USDA. The original cross was made in 
1947. 

Blightmaster is a high-yielding, 
stormproof boll type that has tolerance 
to bacterial blight (angular leaf spot 
or blackarm). It is recommended for 
Texas areas where a stormproof boll 
variety is desired. Texas Station de- 
scribes its quality as follows: 


e Blight Tolerance — When bacterial 
blight is a problem, Blightmaster, which 
is tolerant to this disease, will have 
fewer bales graded “spotted” than non- 
tolerant varieties. According to the 


U.S. Farm Exports Rise 
Sharply in 1955-56 


Exports of U. S. agricultural com- 
modities rose nine percent in value and 
12 percent in quantity during the 11- 
month July-May period of 1955-56, 
compared with the corresponding period 
a year earlier, USDA says. 

For the fiscal year just ended, the 
quantity of agricultural exports, exclu- 
sive of cotton, promises to be the 
greatest in the last 30 years. This 
year’s export quantity, including cotton, 
is expected to have been exceeded only 
twice in the 30-year period. 

Agricultural exports other than cot- 
ton were up by 25 percent. Cotton ex- 
ports were restrained most of the year 
pending initiation of the U. S. govern- 
ment’s export program. This program 
resulted in a marked increase in cotton 
shipments starting in March, but ex- 
ports for the 11-month period still 
totaled only about half of what they 
were in the like period a year ago. 


® Old-Process Meal 
Trading Starts 


TRADING began July 2 in a new cot- 
tonseed meal futures contract on the 
Memphis Board of Trade. The con- 
tract is in old-process cottonseed meal, 
produced by hydraulic, screw press or 
Expeller equipment, as distinguished 
from solvent meal. 

Rules governing trading in the new 
contract parallel those of the present 
cottonseed meal contract,except seven 
additional delivery points are provided. 
They include Forrest City and Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; Grenada, Jonestown, Tuni- 
ca and Tupelo, Miss., and Trenton,, 
Tenn. Old process mills are located at 


Smith-Doxie Cotton Classing Office at 
Lubbock, over 40 percent of the cotton 
classed on the Rolling and High Plains 
in 1953-55 was classed as “spotted.” 


e Yield and Staple — Tests indicate that 
Blightmaster will yield at least as much 
under blight-free conditions as other 
stormproof varieties now grown in 
Texas, and greater yields may be ex- 
pected under heavy blight conditions. 
Its staple length is slightly longer than 
present stormproof varieties. 

The lint percentage is essentialy the 
same as that of the better stormproof 
varieties. Approximately 80 bolls are re- 
quired to make a pound in the Lubbock 
area. It is medium in maturity and the 
plants are a semi-spreading type. 


e Harvesting — Blightmaster has a 
stormproof boll type which gives pro- 
tection against field loss and fiber 
deterioration. The stormproof boll and 
relatively short fruiting limbs make it 
well adapted to the stripper-type har- 
vester. 


@ Buckeye Will Close 
Mill in Atianta 


PLANS to close the Atlanta mill have 
been announced by Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp. R. B. Williams, Cincinnati, vice- 
president, said that operations of the 
firm in Georgia will be consolidated 
at mills in Macon and Augusta. 

Key personnel at the Atlanta mill are 
being offered an opportunity to trans- 
fer to other Buckeye mills in the South, 
and other employees will receive ter- 
mination allowances. 
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Ginner in Tennessee Dies 


Following Long Ilines 


William Harmon Brewer, gin mana- 
ger for Paul Barret at Barretville, 
Tenn., 27 years, died June 30, at his 
home there after a long illness. He was 
63. 

Brewer was born in Tipton Coun- 
ty. He had been a member of Hopewell 
Methodist Church since childhood. He 
was also a Mason, member of Richland 
Lodge 748. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ida Vaughn 
Brewer; his son, Billy Brewer, and his 
granddaughter, Jana Brewer, all of 
Barretville; his sister, Mrs. Fred Pinner 
of Memphis, and his brother, Martin 
Brewer of Hopewell, Tenn. 


Dates for South Carolina 


Harvester Schools Set 

Cotton quality harvesting schools in 
South Carolina have been scheduled 
for July 30 at Bennettsville; July 31 at 
Sumter; and Aug. 1 at Orangeburg, 
according to S. A. Williams, Extension 
cotton ginning specialist. 

Speakers will include Ralph Jackson, 
National Cotton Council; Frank Bouk- 
night, J. C. Oglesbee and James Lus- 
combe of USDA; and M. C. McKenzie, 
South Carolina Extension Service. 

Ginners are urged to attend, bringing 
farmers and mechanical picker opera- 
tors and dealers. 


Futures Trading Increases 


Cottonseed oil futures trading this 
season through June was 55,922 con- 
tracts on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, an increase of 500 percent 
over the 11,882 tankcar lots traded dur- 
ing the same period in 1954-55. 


@ Cc. F. STILES, entomologist, 
Oklahoma Extension Service, retired on 
June 30. 





CHARLES W. GRAHAM 


New Managers Appointed for Swift Mills 


on RRR ER TE 


these points and the contract was de- 
signed largely for such mills. It is ex- 
pected the contract also will appeal to 
export trade since meal shipped in ex- 
port must be sacked. 


TWO NEW MANAGERS of Swift & Co. Oil Mills whose appointments were an- 
nounced June 30 in The Press are shown here. William H. Bray went from Chicago 
to Atlanta to manage the mill there; and Charles W. Graham, formerly in Memphis, 
is now manager of the Fort Worth mill. 
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New Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 8) 


insofar as meal quality is concerned. 

For other reasons as well, prepress- 
solvent extraction had become popular 
in the cottonseed industry in the last 
five years. Thus the advantage to meal 
quality due to prepress-solvent extrac- 
tion coincided with the general trend 
of the industry, providing a happy 
circumstance that when there was a 
need for cottonseed meal for use in non- 
ruminant feeds, this need could be met 
by many of the commercial meals _ be- 
ing produced. 

Although these statements are based 
on general experience over the last 
several years, they have to be tested 
by thorough experimentation, and this 
indeed is one of the goals of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion fellowship program at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory. As 
the result of the nutrition studies now 
underway, we should know quite accu- 
rately the advantages and disadvantages 
of each of the current methods of 
processing cottonseed. 


e Problem of Meal — While low energy 
screw-pressing or prepress-solvent ex- 
traction yield meals of higher than 
average quality for use in non-ruminant 
feeds, neither these nor any of the 
other present methods satisfy the ulti- 
mate goal of the cottonseed processing 
industry. For one thing, they do not 
produce the best possible meal for use 
in non-ruminant feeds. We already 
know that the “standard’’ meal made 
by successive extraction with hexane 
and butanone has a superior nutritive 
value to the commercial meals. We 
might also suspect that even the 
butanone meal is not the last word in 
cottonseed meals because there seems 
to be some damage done even in the ac- 
tual sovent extraction operation. We 
have some season to suspect that it 
might be possible to improve the meals 
somewhat even over the standard by 
some chemical treatment as suggested, 
for example, by the cooking work of 
Thurber and King. Moreover, the lower 
limit to free-gossypol content in com- 
mercial meals is 0.02 to 0.04 percent, 
too high for use in feeds for laying 
hens. 


e Processes Involve Compromise — Pos- 
sibly the most’ serious’ criticism 
of present commercial processes is that 
the conditions necessary for best quali- 
ty in a meal do not necessarily coincide 
with the conditions yielding the best 
quality and yield of oil. There is a com- 
promise that has to be made, and thus 
far, one or the other of the two major 
components of the seed has to suffer in 
comparison to the other. 

Every oilseed has unique character. 
It can hardly be expected that the best 
quality of products can be produced 
from each oilseed by the use of any 
one general process, be it solvent ex- 
traction, screw pressing, or combina- 
tions of the two. The trend in each in- 
dustry is to improve the technology so 
as to suit the process as closely as is 
economically feasible to the oilseed in 
question. One approach may work for 
soybeans, another for flaxseed, and yet 
another for cottonseed. This, indeed, is 
the techonological challenge facing the 
cottonseed industry. 


e Goals for Improved Process — If we 
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were to establish goals for the process 
best suited to the cottonseed industry, 
we would say that we want a process 
which yields the best quality oil and 
the best possible meal attainable for 
both ruminant and non-ruminant feed- 
ings, not just a_ better-than-average 
meal. Now that the first hurdle has 
been passed and there now exists cot- 





tonseed meal suitable for many non- 
ruminant feeds, we can afford to set 
our sights a little higher. Actually we 
cannot afford not to do so. The industry 
cannot afford to market inferior prod- 
ucts; inferior only because it does not 
know the best processing conditions for 
obtaining the utmost value inherent in 
the cottonseed. I do not believe that 









GOOD 


REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Distributors of Industrial Machinery - 
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BRIGGS-WEAVER 
STOCKS 
THE FINEST 


_ FT. WORTH 
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this goal can be accomplished all at one 


* Memphis, Tenn. time, but do think that we can and will 
CHEMICAL Li ‘Le — k make some improvement; and_ this 
[ a oh oa —_— actually is the primary contribution of 
LABORATORIES yineville, ATK. research in its broadest sense. 
* Cairo, Ill. We can define the goals of the im- 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa — page ore ee by ie 
. results o undamental research: 
YOU . nn en (1) A primary criterion would be to 
arksdale, MISS. prevent any of the gossypol from going 


into the oil. We have found that when 
WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES this is done or when the gossypol is 
, Sod ca removed immediately on preparation of 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. the crude oil, most of the oil color prob- 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, lems are minimized. 

Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations (2) We know that in order to obtain 
a negligible free-gossypol content in the 
meal, all of the pigment glands must 
be ruptured. This goal must be accom- 
plished in order to provide meals suit- 
—_—Wwwm—m«_77~, allie for unrestricted feeding to laying 
wage Were all the pigment glands to 
e ruptured, then all of the gossypol 
ie - would either bind to the meal under 
141 and 176 Saw suitable conditions or a good bit of it 
e would go into the oil. In either event 
Change-Over Equipment the free-gossypol content of the resi- 
dual material would be much lower 
— is presently attained by any of 

the processing procedures. 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER (3) In order to maintain minimum 
heat damage to the meal, which is 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS essential for high quality protein feeds 
to gear nna — and — amount 
. of heat can be tolerated. In essence 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw this means that any procedures involv- 
ing overheating either in the press or 
during cooking should be avoided. It is 




















LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... : A 
even possible that by certain types of 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ...SAW MANDRELS ... BALL cooking (possibly in the presence of 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS added chemicals) the meal could even 


be improved, and we can look forward 
to improving the meals rather than 
PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS preventing damage during cooking. 
(4) A fourth objective might be to 
utilize gossypol efficiently and _ profit- 
ably instead of merely inactivating or 


RS MANUFACTURING CO. | ‘ies: 
e If the above-mentioned goals could be 


satisfied, we would be well on our way 
ATLANTA, GA. towards this greatly improved process 
which I am talking about. 
e Research and These Goals — Now let 
us see how the research program, the 
general laboratory research program, 
as well as the particular National Cot- 
7a, — " pn na al 2 sgt tonseed Products Association fellowship 

programs, fit into this goal. 

cr : We are now making a_ substantial 

AA? survey of the quality of the present 

1é} W1 commercial production, and we are try- 

. ing to determine the effect of mixing 

cottonseed meal with good soybean meal 

on the value of the mixture as compared 

to the individual meals. This research 

is basic to the entire program. It will 

keep our feet on the ground by letting 

us know our starting point and provide 

an idea as to what advances might be 
made over this point. 

The research that we are conducting 
by isolation of the protein fractions 
and studying their properties not only 
helps us develop a better method for 
measuring heat damage to the protein 
. . resulting from the various types of 

3 Set tt Sees §=§=6oprocessing, but gives us a clue to the 

> > > ._— ; ww in’ se kind of conditions that might be used 
HIGHEST |e ms §6rtto: prevent heat damage altogether, or 

S UMN & QUALITY 3 : perhaps to reverse the picture and im- 
Sor om ae ait prove the quality of the protein. A 

BETTER : Seem = National Cottonseed Products Associa- 

MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. STANDARDS |i ts tion fellow is not only going to examine 
Call our nearest representative — , . the commercial meals that have been 

Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La : & collected, but is also going to examine 
Foreign agent: M Neumunz G Son, Inc, 90 West Street, New : a butanone meal, an ethyl ether extract- 
: ed meal and proteins from oily flakes for 
any significant differences which might 
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yield a clue as to where the industry 
can go in its processing developments. 
; Finally, the extensive work on cook- 
ing of cottonseed both in the laboratory 
and in the pilot plant, particularly 
cooking at high moisture content and 
under conditions of intimate mixing 
under high shear, should yield informa- 
tion as to what might happen under 
drastically different conditions. There 
were some suggestions in some of our 
work that cooking with alkali and high 
moisture content tends to improve the 
quality of the meal and oil. This must 
of course be subjected to rigorous 
checking to be sure that this point has 
any basis in fact, and to find out exact- 
ly under what conditions the best re- 
sults can be obtained. 

It is on the basis of the information 
that we already have from our research 
that I really feel that such an objec- 
tive is not an unreasonable one, and that 
research toward such an objective is 
the most practical of all cottonseed 
processing research. 


e Conclusion — In order to market its 
products, oil and meal, in competition 
with other sources of similar materials, 
the cottonseed industry must produce 
meals that are best when intended for 
ruminants and best when intended for 
non-ruminants, subject only to the in- 
herent limitations of the cottonseed 
itself and not to any limitations im- 
posed upon it by processing. There 
should be no limitations on the use of 
this material to laying hens and there- 
fore no free-gossypol can be tolorated. 
The meal must be of highest possible 





Carolinas Crushers To 
Meet in Charleston 


Charleston, S. C., will be the 
site for the 1957 annual conven- 
tion of the North and South Caro- 
jina Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciations, executives of the two 
organizations have announced. 
The meeting will be held June 
16-17-18, 1957, at the Fort Sum- 
ter Hotel. 











quality and therefore produced with 
minimum heat damage. 

The major problem involving the 
competitive position of cottonseed oil 


is its color. Rather than go through the 
extensive trouble of trying to remove 
color from an already colored oil, it 
would be much wiser and more sensible 
to prevent the color from developing 
in the first place. 

All this points to a system of proces- 
sing developed uniquely for cottonseed 
and designed specifically to solve the 
peculiar problems due to the composi- 
tion and structure of this seed. Such 
a process does not exist at the present 
time, but the possibility of developing 
such a process is greatly enhanced by 
the information that we already have 
and will be facilitated by the type of 
research that is being undertaken now 
by both the laboratory personnel and 
the fellows provided by the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. 


Farmers and Ginners Back 
Council Expanded Work 


A representative group of Washing- 
ton County cotton farmers and ginners, 
meeting in Greenville, Miss., July 2, 
endorsed a proposal to expand the cot- 


ton industry’s research and promotion 
programs aimed at increasing cotton 
consumption. 

The Greenville Production Credit 


Association was host at a luncheon fol- 
lowing the discussion. The meeting was 
called by county leaders representing 
Farm Bureau, Delta Council, and the 
Greenville Production Credit Associa- 
tion. 

Staff members of the National Cot- 
ton Council presenting the program in 
three parts were Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
director of field service; Ed McDaniel, 
area supervisor; and Walter Rayner, 
Delta field representative. 


Ginners’ Short Courses 
Set in Mississippi 


Three short courses are scheduled 
for Mississippi ginners during July and 
August. The first of these will be July 
26-27 at Jackson, followed on Aug. 2-3 
by a short course at Greenville and Aug. 
6-7 by one at Tupelo. 

Mississippi Extension Service, Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Ginners’ Association, 


the Delta Council and others are co- 
operating in plans to make these of 
maximum practical value for ginners 
attending. 








HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
GIN COMPRESSED BALES? 


Use the approved method of moisture 
restoration developed and recommended 
by the Stoneville Ginning Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
bales. Write today for detailed informa- 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
new, completely dependable “Magic 
Wand” control, 


Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 
CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P, O. Box 5007 
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Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 
are broken... below density 
...over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is sO spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 
hold the bale. Unless ginners put 
more ties on or less cotton in 
the bale, the ties often break. 


Just What Can You Do About It? 





Why experiment with unfamiliar power problems—when 
you can take full advantage of the experience and know-how 
of the Nation’s Largest Distributor of Diesel Engines? 

Fuel Selecti 


What is your power problem? 








C licated fuel conditions are no prob- 








o- @ 









Lubbock, Texas 
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lem to Stewart & Stevenson engineers. The line of engines 
offered by Stewart & Stevenson cover all types of fuels such 
as butane, natural gas or diesel fuel and Stewart & Stevenson's 
experience in burning inferior types of fuels such as heavy 
crudes has been extensive. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, 


Main Office Houston 11, Texas. 
and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
Phone CApitol 5-5341. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
: Lubbock, San Juan, Odessa. 
Representatives: San Antonio, 
Brownsville, Tyler, Peces. 





Longview, 
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The New Trouble-Free 
Zeig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 














MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
or— 
e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 











2 National Favorites! 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads. . 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 


Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 
price is so creamy, so diges- 
tible and so light. 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON ~CHICAGO 
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e 
onventons fetiigs Evert 


La 8 0 Ye ee ee ee 


e Aug. 13-15—Joint conventions, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors’ Association, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. R. G. 
Houghtlin, president, National Soybean 
Processors’ Association, 3818 Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. 
Strayer, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Aug. 22-23-24—Tenth Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 

e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

e Dec. 13-14 — Second annual Cotton 
Production Conference. Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. For information, write 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 














1957 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. For information, write 
Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e Feb. 12-13 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Southeastern’ Ginners’ 
Council, composed of ginners of Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. For information 
and space, write Tom Murray, 714 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3. 


e Feb. 28-Mar. 1 — Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. 
McVicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 5-6—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 


e March 11-13 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently. 


e March 11-13—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 11-13 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 11-13 — Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e Apr. 30-May 1-2 — Spring meeting of 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. For informa- 
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tion, write American Oil Chemists’ Soci- 
ety, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Convention, State Fair of 
Texas grounds, Dallas. Ed H. Bush, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. For information regarding ex- 
hibit space, write R. Haughton, presi- 
dent, Gin Machinery & Supply Associ- 
ation, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


e May 2-3 — National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Build- 
ing, Memphis, executive vice-president. 


e May 8-10 — Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. Sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
For information, write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, 
Texas A. & M. College. 


e May 14-15 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, Okla. Edgar L. Mce- 
Vicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


@ May 20-21—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. John 
F. Moloney, 19 South Cleveland Street, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 5-7 — Tristates Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis, Tenn. 


e June 16-18 — Joint annual convention 
of South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association and North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 612 
Lawyers Building, Raleigh, secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina Association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Building, Columbia, secretary-treasurer, 
South Carolina Association. 


e June 19-20-21—Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. For 
information, write John Haskins, Durant 
Peanut Co., Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e Sept. 30-Oct. 1-2 — Fall meeting of 
American Oil Chemists’ Society. Cincin- 
nati. For information, write American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


e Control Officials 


Choose Ludwick 


R. W. LUDWICK, State College, N. M., 
was elected president of the Association 
of Southern Feed and Fertilizer Con- 
trol Officials at the annual meeting 
June 28-30 at Roanoke, Va. 

Dr. E. W. Constable, Raleigh, N. C., 
was named vice-president and Bruce 
Poundstone, Lexington, Ky., re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Bruce Cloaninger, Clemson, S. C., was 
chosen as chairman of the executive 
committee, which includes the three 
officers; M. P. Etheredge, State 
College, Miss., retiring president; 
Harold H. Hoffman, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
L. C. Jacobs, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
Maurice Rowe, Richmond, Va. 

W. C. Jacobsen, Sacramento, Calif., 
president, National Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, was the 
featured speaker at a banquet. 
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Retired Ginner, W. T. West, 


formerly operated a gin. 





> r re, ee rs He leaves a daughter, Miss Lucille 
Buried in Mississippi West of Memphis; two sons, Billy West 
: : j ; and Herbert West of Memphis; a 
Wz T. West, retired cotton ginner, brother, J. S. West of Paden, and a 
died recently at Memphis and was _ sister, Mrs. W. M. Belue of Holcut, 
buried at Paden, Miss., where he Miss. 
Seed-0-Meter iz 
Gins 
A new device for continuous automatic 





Cecil Crow displays the 
electrically controlled 
SEED-O-METER. 


Cotton Scale Repairs. 


P. O. Box 3092 





—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 


weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
e Takes the guesswork 
e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Immediate Delivery 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, Sampling Knives, and 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


Phon 


e Re- 


e 2-7111 












































. Non-slip 

. Slip-in tying 
. No cut bands 
. Safe 
. Labor saving 


1 
2 
3 
1 
5 


B/D BALE TIE BUCKLES 
have been proven and accepted interna- 
tionally for tying new Gin Standard and 
Gin Hi-Density cotton and linter bales. 


Gin Standard & Hi-Density 
BALE TIE BUCKLES 





(patented) 


BRUMLEY-DONALDSON COMPANY 


3050 East Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 
75 Market Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products a Insecticides 
Materials Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennessee, Decatur, Ala. 

















tHE Yivesd TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 






Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 








The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 








Electric Motor Repair 


New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 


Century 
A. O. Smith 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 
LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 
1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


DAYTON BELTS 
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leswgh it off 


A psychologist visiting a kindergarten 
class sought to test the kiddies on the 
keenness of their powers of observation. 
“How many ears has a cat?” she asked. 
“Two!” the youngsters shouted. 

“And how many eyes?” “Two!” 

“How many feet?” “Four!” 

By this time little Betty was getting 
tired of what her more sophisticated 
mind regarded as useless questioning, so 
when the visitor next asked, “How many 
tails has a cat?” she piped up: “Dood 
Dod! Ain’t you never seed a tat?” 

eee 

A minister was invited to dinner. 
During the meal he was astonished to 
hear the little daughter of the house 
state that a person must be brave these 
days to go to church. 

Minister: ““‘Why do you say that?” 

Little Girl: “Oh, I heard Daddy tell- 
ing mother that last Sunday there was 
a big gun in the pulpit, the choir mur- 
dered the anthem, and the organist 
drowned the choir.” 


* e o 

“How did Mabel get that beautiful 
tan?” 

“She slapped a man who was chewing 
tobacco.” 

eee 

The country dance floor was jammed 
to the four walls and after one number 
a gallant youth said to a young lady 
beside him, “Thanks so much for the 
dance.” 

“Dance?” she queried, aghast. “Why 
I was just pushing through the crowd 
to reach the refreshment stand.” 

eee 

An irate chief engineer was inspecting 
a stretch of newly-built road, accom- 
panied by the foreman in charge of the 
gang. 

He pointed out to the bewildered fore- 
man that the shoulder beds were off, 
that the curves were banked wrong, that 
the foundation was not right, that the 
leveling was far from perfect. 

Finally, after the avalanche of criti- 
cism, the old foreman spat on_ the 
ground, gave his superior a bland look 
and asked: “Well, how is it for length?” 

eee 

Among the spectators seeing their 
first bullfight in a border town was 
an old cow hand. The fight had reached 
the stage where the matador, armed 
with only a cape, was taunting the bull 
to charge him. Avoiding the animal’s 
horns by fractions of an inch, and flip- 
ping the cape aside as the bull charged 
past, he pranced around the arena. 
At last the cow hand could stand it 
no longer. Rising up in the stand he 
shouted, “Buddy, that bull ain’t never 
gonna run into that sack unless you 
hold it still!” 


eee 
Eight-year-old Carol was delighted 
when presented with an authentic Es- 
kimo doll. But when her mother sug- 
gested that she take it to school and let 
her classmates and teacher see it, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, no! If I do that, my 
teacher will say it’s my interest, and 
she’ll want me to read a lot of books 
about it.” 
eee 
The salesman was trying to “pick up” 
a beautiful blonde in the hotel lobby. 
She said: “Don’t bother me.” He said: 
“Pardon me, I thought you were my 
mother.” She said: “I couldn’t be, I’m 
married.” 
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Take the Road to GREATER PROFITS 
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GINNERS g7ve many reasons for satisfaction! 


Leading ginners in every part of the Cotton Belt say Moss Lint Cleaners are the best 

write equipment for sample improvement. By raising cotton a full grade or more with their 

Moss Lint Cleaners they are increasing their ginning volume and making more money 

for for their customers. Moss Lint Cleaners comb as they clean as they bloom, providing 

.. uniform staple length and improved color. There is a Moss Lint Cleaner for every type 

details and size gin. Every job is sold and engineered to meet existing gin capacity and to take 

care of contemplated expansion in capacity. Initial cost is low and installation is econom- 

now! ical. A Moss Lint Cleaner in your plant is the sure way to greater profit. It will pay you 
to investigate. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave O 
Lubbock, Texas 
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The UNI-MATIC 
Three Million B.1.U. Heater 


PROTECTO-GLO safety relay stops gas flow when 
flame is out for safety combined with economy. 


FAN PROTECTION. Since no heat is blown through 
the fan, hot air damage to blades or bearings is 
eliminated. 


MERCURY-TUBE air flow safety switch. Gas will 
not flow until fan is operating properly. 





4 SPARK ELECTRODE IGNITION. No pilot light 
needed. Gas is ignited by electric spark for added 
safety and economy. 


Uni-matic Heater using Hard 


5 CONTROL PANEL DIAL has two pointers on tem- 
perature scale. One pointer indicates temperature 

inside dryer. The other is set by the ginner to the desired cre neces 

temperature. Heat automatically maintained at any set- 

ting selected. Panel may be mounted at most convenient 

location for the ginner, giving remote-controlled heat at 

the finger-tips. 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Complete Cotton Ginning Systems SHERMAN, TEXAS 





wicke-Etter 40” All Stee! Push Fan 
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24 SHELF TOWER DRIER 


Featuring 4 Sections for ease of handling, 
erecting and versatility of arrangements. 
When assembled in 4 Sections, it obtains a 
height of 17’-6”. 


Featuring curved end sheets for smoother 
flow of cotton and minimum air require- 
ments. 


Featuring baked enamel heat-resistant paint 
finish on smooth cold-finished sheets. 





Featuring Herculite tough heat-resistant 
glass panels in all doors. 


Featuring two doors on each side of each 
Section for accessibility. 


Costs more but worth more. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA ° MEMPHIS « FRESNO 




















